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Some Last Notes at the Paris Exhibition, |°oTner of the gallery of the Machinery Hall. |tiles cast to pattern to match moulded tiles, 
The wares of the Imperial Stone Com-|and corresponding exactly in size. It should 
SHOSE who have|pany included silicated stone pipes, petro-| be noticed that tiles of the kinds in common 
seen much of the | silicon paving, and some drain-pipes to illus-| use in England are almost unknown on the 
great Exhibition] trate Archer's patent joint, which we have/| Continent, a large, flat tile of uniform thick- 
at Paris, the doors | before described and illustrated. This claims,|ness, but with generally some ornamental 
of which are now | and is supported by good testimony, to be a| pattern on it, being the system in favour in 
formally closed | perfectly water-tight joint. Doubtless it is a France. The weight of these tiles per square is 
(though still in-| good joint, but we apprehend that to complete | greater than“ours (average 8 ewt. per square), 
formally § open),|it under water with the liquid cement, in| but the work of tiling is more quickly done; 
will not regard} which lies the essence of its perfection, re-|the individual weight of each tile is of ad- 
without a certain | quires very careful manipulation. vantage in a high wind, and there are fewer 
feeling of melancholy the demolition and| Mousset and Thibaut, of Bouffioulx, Bel-| breakages and bills for “repairing tiling.” 
dispersion of that extraordinary collection| gium, exhibited some well-glazed pipes, and | We, in some respects, prefer their appearance 
of the products of human intellect and labour | obtained a silver medal for them and for some | on a roof toourown. The glazed terra-cotte 
in so many departments of work, which has| very large earthenware crocks; and the | and majolica squares of Parvillée Brothers, of 
rendered the “capital of pleasure” (as Matthew | Société des Terres Plastiques of Andenne,| Paris, are most excellent, especially in those 
Arnold called Paris) during this year the| Belgium, made a good show with their very | of turquoise colour, and deservedly received 
centre of interest of the civilised world.| large stoneware flues, good tiles, slabs, andja gold medal. Amongst others im this 
Nowhere else could such an exhibition have | oven bricks. We may also mention the ex-| pavilion were Sazerac & Co., of Rochefou- 
been held, for nowhere else could there be| cellent paving squares in buff and black by | cauld(Charente), whose best exhibit were black 
found at present the combination of energy | T. Pire, of Marchienne au Pont, which were | tiles and stamped black bricks (silver medal), 
with artistic genius and ardour which has| overlooked by the jury. A gold medal in|and Polakowski & Co., of Roumazieres, the 
made of the Paris Exhibition (in spite of the | these wares went to Monsere & Co., for excel-| colour of whose terra-cotta goods waé very 
Eiffel Tower) a kind of artistic creation on a| lent glazed stoneware pipes. They exhibited| uniform; but the best terra-cotta work in 
grand scale. We hear that the Germans are|a broken 6-in. pipe which had resisted an|the whole exhibition was that of Oustan & 
fired with the ambition to produce a similar | internal pressure of 1,200 kilogrammes before | Co., of Tarbes, Hautes-Pyrénées. 

exhibition at their capital. The energy, the | bursting. In the Machinery Hall there were exhibi- 





wealth, and the mechanical skill they possess 
undoubtedly in an equal degree with the 
French ; but where will they find the artistic 
genius which gave such vivid interest, even 
allowing for some sins against good taste, to 
the Paris Exhibition? They will be wise at 
least not to attempt to challenge direct com- 


parison with France by any immediate effort | awarded to L. Escoyez, of Tertre (Hainault), 


to rival her great national spectacle. 


The following notes on some of the practi-| character, and for encaustic floor tiles (5 in.) 
cal exhibits connected with building indus-| in stone colour and grey alternated, and in 
tries were.made before the close of the Exhibi-| buff and light brown alternated. This firm 
tion, though eircumstances have compelled |also exhibited samples of the clays used in 
the postponement of their publication till the | their manufactures. 
present week. It will not be out of place how- , 
ever to put them on record now, as a brief | be seen a great exhibition of terra-cotta goods 
résumé of what was to be seen in the contri-| from Belgium, amongst which gold and silver 
butions of various countries in this class of |medals had been distributed without stint; 


The Société Anonyme (or Joint Stock Com- 
pany) of Seilles les Andenne, and of Bouf- 
fioulx, had a grand collection of refractory 
products of all kinds and sizes up to pipes 
4 ft. Gin. in diameter, and flues 13 ft. long 
and 2 ft. 6 in. across the face, and have re- 
ceived a gold medal, which has also been 


for sharp, solidly-burned work of a similar 


In a pavilion opposite to this arcade was to 


tions of Scotch refractory goods by the 
Glenboig Union Fire-clay Company, of Glen- 
boig, near Coatbridge, which have most de- 
servedly received recognition, though the 
medal is but silver. The accurate and clean 
moulding of these peculiarly-speckled bricks 
places them quite beyond anything else of 
the kind exhibited. J. Hamblet, of West 
Bromwich, has also received a silver medal for 
majolica tiles and vitrified bricks, and 
mosaic and encaustic goods ; and the Vulcan 
Firebrick Company, a bronze medal for fire- 
bricks of no particular merit. 

We may take it, on the whole, that, 
irrespective of the cost of carriage, we, on 
this side of the Channel, have not much com- 
petition to contend with in the above-named 
classes of goods. There is no lack of good 


exhibited work, the rather as we may be able | tiles from the Mechanical Tileworks of Le-| material in most parts of Great Britain, and 
to give credit to some things which appear to |forét near Dousi, in the Department of Pas no lack of skill to use it. Still, we write for 
have escaped the official recognition which | de Calais, and glazed bricks and ridges of all classes of persons, and, for those who wish 
they merited. One reason for this may have| many patterns; but, so far as glazed bricks |to enquire about prices and compare them 
been the uncaany kind of places to which go, none of the foreign exhibite were equal to with those of their neighbours, the oppor- 
exhibits of building materials were too much | those shown by Brookes & Son, of Hudders-| tunity 18 now offered for them to do 80. 
relegated. A fair variety of building mate-| field, who exhibited quite perfect white and | Contractors, in the keen competition for 
tials were ranged along an arcade at the|coloured glazed bricks in the gallery of the) w , have to look on the whole world as a 
back of the British Section, but these were| Machinery Hall, but they were not even|hunting-ground for materials and labour. 
mostly Belgian, and a large proportion of | noticed by the jury. sy wes gout show of mechinw for 
the British exhibits of this kind were| Inthe stand of Passavant Iselin, of Bile,jturning out bricks,—ordinary, perforated, 
located very much out of the way in a in the Haute-Saéne, were exhibited thick glass|tubular, X&c.—and tiles of all patterns. 
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Amongst the successful exhibitors were 
Gregg & Co., of Philadelphia, for moulded 
“an fl Joly & Foucart, of Blois, Loir-et- 
Cher: Boulet & Co., of Paris; and E. M. 
Delahaye, of Tours, the last three having 
each received gold medals. Judged by the 
tiles produced by Joly & Foucart, we should 
consider their machines to be probably the 
best exhibited. Without reproducing the 
drawings of these machines in our pages, 
which we do not consider to be necessary at 
present, or entering into elaborate descrip- 
tions, for which we have not space, it is not 
easy to convey to our readers any impression 
that would be of value, and we therefore 
confine ourselves to quoting the weights, 
prices, and capabilities of some of the various 
machines :- 


Joly & Foucart’s Brick and Tile-making Machines. 

No. 1.—Pressing-machine, with ‘‘ chariot” cutter ; 
Sto 10 b.p. ; 1,500 to 2,000 bricks per bour ; 
weight, about 2+ tons, Price, 90/, 

No. 2.— Ditto, with a cutter, but on a brick base ; 
6h.p.: 400 to 1.600 bricks per hour; weight, 
about 27 ewt. Price, 68/. 

No. 2a.—-D.tto. ditto, on an iron stand; weight, 
29ewt. Price, 72/. 

No. 3.—Ditto, with its cutter; 300 to 800 bricks 
ver hour; 4b.p.; weight, 22ewt. Price, 54/. 

No. 3a.—Ditto, ditto, in parts; weighing each not 
over about 35)b, Price, 58/. 

No. 4.— Machine for pressing ligbt and homogeneous 
earths by hand; 150 to 800 bricks per hour; 
weight, about lton. Price, 48/. 

No. 5.—Cutter for bent tiles; 1,500 to 1,800 tiles 

rhour. Price, 207. 

No. 6.— Pounding cylinders, with hopper and gear ; 
weight, about 2/ cwt. Price, 52/, 

No. 7.— Mixer; requires 5 or 6 b.p. to supply clay 
for about 2,000 bricks per hour; weight, about 
2tonse. Price, 661. 

No. 8.—Another mixer, todo a similar quantity of 
work ; weight. 24 tons. Price, . Te 
fixed on a brick base. 

No. 9.—Mechanical press, No. 1 ; triple prersure of 
about 30 tons; capable of turning out 200 to 
300 articles per hour with two men; weight, 
85 cwt. Price, 887. 

No. 10.—Mechanical Press, No. 2. Pressure and 
roduction the same as last; weight, 22 cwt. 
*riee, 72/. 

No. 11.—Lever Press. Pressure about 7 tons, 

actuated by a sudden shock by one man, giving 

a result of 4 to 500 articles per hour; weight, 

halfaton. Price, 241. 

No. 12—Machine for Pressing Vertically, Weight, 
3 tons. Price, 120/. Capacities not stated. 
Horse-gear for working Machine No. 3 with one or 

two borses ; weight, 12 cwt. Price, 207. 

Ditto, for No. 2 machine, with one or two horses ; 
weight, 1Scwt. Price, 24/. 

Ditto, tor four horses; weight, 21 ewt. Price, 25/. 

It will be easy for any one who desires it to 
compare these data with those of our English 
machines. 

The two English cement firms named Francis 
both exhibited ; but whilst C. Francis, Son, 
& Co., of Newport, have received a silver 
medal, Francis & Co., of Vauxhall, have not 
been patronised by the jury. Their (C. 
Francis, Son, & (o.’s) ai of Parian 
cement were better than those in Portiand 
cement, and their slabs of Scagliola were 
good. Each of these firms exhibited barrels 
of Portland cement, both being, no doubt, 
excellent ; but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and to no other material does the 
old saw apply probably with greater appro- 
priateness than to cement. We are not aware 
what means the jury took to test these 
cements other than by the eve. 

Our old friend, M. Coignet, the father of 
conerete in France, had a little kiosk in the 
middie of the grounds, containing every pos- 
sible variety, coloured and uncoloured, in 
mosaic, In imitation granite, and so on, the 
variety which the schoolboy would recognise 
as “hardbake” being pleasing when close to 
it, but disappointing, if not distinctly offen- 
sive, at a little distance. 

Mr. Skelsey, of Hull, exhibited his “ Ada- 
mant ” Portland cement, but without result : 
and there were several imitation marbles in 
stucco, more or less displea-ing, the best of 
which were by Corbineau, of Nantes, who 
styles himself a “ stucateur.” 

—* — - hydraulic limes, Portland 
cements, and Ciays were exhibited by Des- 
— and Faut, of Des Moulineaux, Issy- 

ine (system Vicat); by Poliet, Baillot, and 


Ville-vielle (silver medal), of Beffes (Cher) ; 
and also by Sollier and Co., of Boulogne. 

A silver medal is awarded to A. Dubousset, 
of Beauvoir Allier, for samples of Kaolin, 
showing the gradations of disintegration 
from grey granite to pure, natural Kaolin, 
and showing white, grey, rose, yellow, and 
red varieties. 

Messrs. Ponton, of Deptford, exhibited 
their petramite, which is stated by them to 
“be a mixture of sand and pulverised silica, 
which changes into a new crystallised state 
of silica, and, being entirely free from sili- 
cates, is unalterable by intense heat or boiling 
acids, and is superior to the finest statuary 
marble.” Both white and grey varieties were 
exhibited. We regret that we cannot concur 
with the manufacturers in the comparison 
which they institute between petramite and 
statuary marble. The white is unquestion- 
ably a good white, but its resemblance to 
good marble is not sufficient to deceive any- 
one at all conversant with that substance. 
The price quoted is 3s. 6d, per cubic foot. 

In the Pima Section two model kiosks 
were erected of a material called Blanc 
Minéral du Barry, and exhibited by Baumann 
& Co., of Bougival (Seine-et-Oise). This is 
a composition of chalk, pulverised, and sub- 
sequently mixed with some cementing mate- 
rial, tinted if desired, and moulded into any 
shape or for any purpose, such as for models, 
It is difficult to recognise any special value 
attaching to it, and the jury have apparentiy 
formed the same opinion. 

Among examples of natural stones not well 
known here, may be mentioned the three dif- 
ferent kinds that were exhibited by M. G. 
Biron, of Paris, two of which are good,— 


be | namely,a beautiful hard white limestone of 


the character of our Hopton Wood stone, but 
rather whiter, and taking a fair polish ; the 
other being still harder, and taking a good 
polish, light drab in colour, with light-brown 
fossils. They come from quarries at L’Echail- 
lon par Voreppe (Isére). 

M. Le Blanc, of Paris, had a magnificently- 
executed chimney-piece, of 13 ft. total width 
and 19 ft. in height, with three carved figures 
in Conflans stone, enshrined in an arcade of 
three bays. The body of the work,—in fact, 
every part except the figures and the bases of 
the lower pilasters,—is in St. Maximim stone, 
from quarries on the Oise, a variety of lime- 
stone similar, but apparently inferior in cha- 
racter, to Caen. is firm also exhibits 
samples of the stone from the different beds 
of their quarries,—a plan which might often 
be followed with advantage to the public. 


1.—St. Maximum (Oise) has six beds—-Roche, Fine 
Roche, Roche (moyée), Demi Roche, Banc 
Royal, and Vergelé. 
2.—Conflans (Seine-et-Oise) one bed only. 
3. Be a (Seine) Roche, Bane d’Arg-nt, and Demi 
e. 


4.—La Jeunesse Buceyles Gy (Haute Sadne). 


The latter (4) are hard fossiliferous lime- 
stones of grey, buff, and pink shades, and, as 
usual, take a fine polish. A fine example of 
them is exhibited in a balustrade, each kind 
being utilised for the various parts. 

_The Belgians (Union des Maitres de Car- 

riéres Belgique) erected for their offices a 
building of ordinary white limestone, faced 
with the derk-grey limestone styled by them 
“* Petit Granit,” from Soignies, and exhibiting 
the differences in shade produced on the same 
stone by the various descriptions of work. 
In this stone the polished panels are black, 
the picked worked dark-grey, the fine-tooled 
light grey. The effect was not very happy, 
there being 2 coldness and slaty appearance 
about it somewhat repelling. 

The steps of the machinery-hall had been 
executed in a compact white limestone, slightly 
tinged with pink, from M. Javelle, of Belvove 
(Jura), and notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary wear to which they have been sub- 
jected, seem now as good as new ; but, so far 
as that goes, many of the concrete steps in the 
gardens which bad been subjected to as mueh, 
if not more, wear than those in the machinery- 


—* had also done their work most credit- 
ably. 








J 


| Rouge Royal (Vodelée), similar to Rovge G 


The finest display of marble in the Exhi-. 


bition was that of M. Contini, of Marseilles, 
very choice a of Jaune de Marseille 
Rose Tunisie, Porphyre d’ Egypte, Rouge 
d'Afrique, Syenite d’ Egypte, Onyx d’ Alger, 
Vert Antique, and Vert de Mer, Agate 
Pyrennien, Bleu Turkien, Jasper Egypte 
Breche Violette, Sicilien (of more than one 
variety), and the rare and expensive (j 
Rose. These are grou round one of 
horrible statues which we occasionally em. 
counter, in several kinds of coloured 

the hair of one colour, the drapery of another 
the eyes of another, &c.; works which 
offend every sense of ap i 
of the fitness of things, an 
cration of the most beautiful material, 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of West- 
minster, had a considerable show, comprisi 
examples of both English and Oriental ale- 
baster, Aventurine, Egyptian porphyry, 
Espagnol, Huelva, Breche Orange, Frosterley, 
Labradorite (green), and Thulite, a rose pin 
spotted with white, and not particu 
pleasing, though of a rare shade. They had 
also twelve slabs of Devonshire marble, but 
no indication of. the localities from which 
they were derived. None of them were 
ticularly striking, except one fine dark grey, 
which seemed to be a variety of the Pet- 
worth, and one other similar to Huelva (a 
mixture of chocolate, slate, and white), 

With the exception of the alabaster and 
the Frosterley (of Durham), the exhibition of 
these English marbles was a somewhat severe 
commentary on the remark said to have been 
made recently by one of the British work- 
men’s delegates to Paris, to the effect that 
architects should —* that no marbles 
other than those of England and Connemara 
(which, by the by, is a serpentine) should be 
used in our houses. This sort of c 
patriotism (7) is utterly ridiculous, and it 
would be as sensible to say that we must put 
up with bad flour or English tobacco, or 
we should cover our roads with dirt instead 
of hard stones, in order to make more work 
for local labourers. 

The French marbles of the Vallée d'Ossan, 
in the Basse Pyrénées, in which Eaux Bonnes 
is situated, were well illustrated, together 
with a map shewing the positions of the 
twelve quarries belonging to the Company, as 
follows:—On the left bank of the river (as 
you ascend), Arndy, Izeste (Sonders), Izeste 
(Brousset), Bar, Cipolin, Pau, Mi bat (Car- 
mine), Miegebat (Noir) ; on the right bank of 
the river, —2* (Plon), ———— 
Fabreges, an ues. e q : 
one parol sma white, shaded with 
light grey. The marbles —— of a 
beautiful grey, both veined and shelly, aud 
veined with white and A There are no 
greens or yellows. The “ey also ex- 
hibits fine slate alt" Laruns Gerebele- 
sten, in the same valley. * 

Holtzer & Co.,of Paris,exhibited Villefranche 
Violet, a pleasing mixture of violet 
purple streaked with white ; two varieties of 
Griotte, a deep red or chocolate either veined 
or fiecked with white, for which we did not 
much care; and three varieties of 
viz., Moucheté and Moucheté Campan, com 
binations of light and dark slate, chocolate, 
pink, and white, and Jaune, a curious yet 
mottled with chocolate. One block of 
veinée was 17 ft. long and about 3 

uare. : 

The Société Anonymé de Merbes-le-Chatese 
of Belgium displayed a series of fine slabs, 
each about 12 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, of the 
following :— 


Granit (Poulseur), a black shelly limestone wi 
white fossils. 

Blane Puissant (Massa), pure white. 

Rouge Fleuri (Santour), dark chocolate streaked 
with white, and blotched with black-edged 
white fossils. | 

St. Anne (La Buissidre), dark slate, streaked a 
speckled with white. ol 

Rouge Griotte (Vodelée), Bx chocolate, * 
streaked and blotched white. : 

Noir Fin (Golzinne), pure black. 





and 
are a dese. 














blot | 





‘ but a paler chocolate. < 
Florence (Profondeville), grey slate colour 
with black. 
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Rouge Griotte (Bergnonury ), Tich chocolate, blotched 
with grey and streaked with white. 

Blanc Clair (Carrara), white, streaked with grey. 


St. Anne Francais (Sobre St. Géry), dark slate, 


rather less streaked with white than the St. 
Anne of La Buissitre. 


Several of these dark marbles, and especial! 
the Florence, were strikingly handsome. A 
beautiful black slab and a square platform of 
variegated Belgian marbles were also exhibited 
by Duboy. Gros Jean & Son, of Isnes les 
Golzines, and a — beautiful marble, 
the matrix a brown pink flecked with choco- 
late, embedding blocks of black and 
streaked with white, was exhibited both by 
E. Decroliere and Leon Boucneau, the quarries 
being at Montigny-le-Tilleul, Belgium. 
Taking a general view of the above-men- 
tioned classes of exhibits, we may fairl 
conclude that we cannot dispense wi 
foreign marbles, and that we can get them 
both good and cheap from France and 
Belgium; but that we can get on well 





‘enough without foreign stones, except, per- 


haps, that from Caen, and possibly that from 
Conflans. It is less easy to get the latter 
than the former, and of no especial advantage, 
for their character is similar; but for fine 
work there is nothing yet discovered in Eng- 
land at all equal to that from Caen, and for 
general building in this class of stone, it is a 
popular error to assume that the : 
qualities of Caen have not the durability of 
our Bath and other similar stones. t 
which will last in the country in France will 
last in the country in England, either for 
interiors or exteriors, but we must have the 
best, i.c., the stone from the Allemagne and 
not from the Maladrerie quarries. 

Machinery for working on stone or marble 
was extremely scarce, but two sawing- 
machines were exhibited of novel character. 
One of them, of which a model only was ex- 
hibited, is an American invention, thediamond 
having been requisitioned to help in the work. 
Small diamonds are set at intervals along the 
lower edge of a very deep blade set in a frame 
which oscillates from a central overhead pivot, 
one end of the frame being attached to an 
arm actuated in the usual manner. It is not 
known what are the — or the regis- 
tered performances of this machine, but it is 
stated to have had a great success in the 
United States, and that its success in France 
would be indubitable. It is described as the 
“ Systém Jackson.” It appears to us that the 
system is inferior in several respects to that 
commonly used in land for sawing stone 
and marble without diamonds. 

The other machine is r of a 
different character, and is, we believe, essen- 
tially different, both in principle and in method, 
to any other stone machine yet introduced to 
notice. It is the invention, or, at all events, 
brought out and manufactured by M. Gérard, 
a mechanical engineer of Paris. The reader 
would have some difficulty in understanding 
the details of a structure of this kind unless 
he had the opportunity of studying an illus- 
tration, but we may say that the principle is 
that of the continuous band saw applied 
horizontally. The saw (in the machine ex- 
hibited) is of steel passing round a pair of 
drums, to which rotation is given by a —* 
spindle passing through one of the drums an 
geared to a horizontal spindle in the upper 
part of the frame of the machine, worked as 
usual by a belt from the engine. The drums 
are each attached to a frame connected with 
& pair of collars, which work vertically on 
four strong hollow cylinders placed one at 
each angle of the bed-frame. On this frame 
are cross rails to a truck, with a re- 
volving sagen for ing the stone to be 
sawn. e saw is guided on each side by 
friction rollers, and passes on each side 
through a box, which can be fed from above 
with sand and water. These collars, with the 

ms and saw attached to them, can be 
lowered automatically by means of sliding 
collars working on long screws in the hollow 
cylinders. The saw consequently makes two 
cuts with each’ revolution, either on two 
stones or on one as may be desired. The 
speed of lowering the frame is regulated by 





tse nature of the stone to be sawn; the 
niet wr meee Can en eee 
iw ania” on ae 
The length of stone which could be 
under the saw in the machine exhibited was 
about 11 ft., or 22 ft. in all 
Pras eet yt 
— 2 sawing ; ives 
of ai oe Se 


From 10 ft. to 16 ft. in soft stones, 
i Mf ip. to 12 in. in hard stones 
* to 6 in. in different marbles bord 
fin. to 5 igian is ae 
’ in. to is. in —— ‘ 
About 2 in. in Brittany, a Seoteb, or 


Italian tes of hard-i - 
ness, which have hitherto always had/ ~ 
to be worked by hand. 


2. A perfectly-sawn surface, well dressed 
and almost polished, contrary to that which is 
produced by means of stone-sa Wing 
machines. ~ —— to this, the 
ance is stops sharp, w 
flaws. = au oan on the o alan 
usually attending ordinary sawing, which are 
often long and costly, can be dispensed with. 

* Great economy in motive force and hand- 
work. 


It is stated that the machine exhibited could 


good | be worked with a 4-horse-power engine, and 


that one man was sufficient to look after two 
machines, and the inventor claims a saving of 
40 per cent. advantage in effective work over 
— stone-sa wing ime. 

thickness or depth of stone which could 


be placed under the saw im this machine was | + 


about 9 ft. Its price was £560. 

M. Gérard is constructing a still 
machine, of a similar kind, for the Town 
Council of Marseilles, which will take stones 
about 16 ft. long, the price of which will be 
£720. The weight of the machine exhibited 
is 17 tons. 

We have described this machine at some 
length, because we have seen that what M. 
Gerard claims to do he can, at all events, in 
& great measure, perform. The work done by 
this steel saw on hard granite and marble is 
in every way superior to anythin vious! 
— —* ‘cod off by thinness of the daha 
that can be sliced o it is ve inary. 
See py 
ducing sheets, or we should ratherstyle 
veneers, of granite and marble one-tenth of 
an inch in thickness,—a slab was exhibited in 
a wooden frame very much thinner than the 
above-mentioned,—and quite ready for the 


polisher. The machine is in its infancy, and 
consequently it is not ible to obtain 
reports concerning its bilities under long 


trial, but M. Gérard is ing to make it in 
several sizes, and to Mave one fitted up for 


inspection in motion at his manufactory in 
Paris (3, Place Daumesnil) in about a month's 
time. It is possible that this invention may 
economise the cost of marble for certain pur- 

to such an extent as to create a great 
impetus in the trade in inlaid marbles or 
marble mosaics, and in the decoration of walls 


internally, and possibly externally also, with | i 


v inexpensive slabs of granite, marble, 
pag A ey bee ornamental stone. 

A variety of stone of a very useful nature, 
viz., lit hing stones, were exhibited 
Joyeux, Hammond, & Cie., of Chateauneuf- 
sur-Cher, and also by F. Dupins, Givry (Sadéne 


et Loire), from the quarries at Clos G i 


y. seemed 

the quality of the stones‘in each case very fine. 
In point of size, they were much ecl by a 
remarkable stone eS G. mera, 
of Paris, from the quarries of Vigan (Gard), 
5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 10 im. im length, and 4j in. 
thick, of uniform colour and texture through- 
out. The price was not stated. 

Architects and builders are frequently inte- 


ce eT ie Seok a 


ssepartouts, 
Prix was given for — 
to Debernay & Co., of Paris, and to Beandoire 
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puzzle toys, Eiffel towers, sofas, &c.. which 
sold readily. —— others were those of 
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Amongst the successful exhibitors were 
Gregg & Co., of Philadelphis, for moulded 
bricks: Joly & Foucart, of Blois, Loir-t- 
Cher: Boulet & Co., of Paris; and E. M. 
Delahaye, of Tours, the last three having 
each received gold medals. Judged by the 
tiles produced. by Joly & Foucart, we should 
consider their machines to be probably the 
best exhibited. Without reproducing the 
drawings of these machines in our pages, 
which we do not consider to be necessary at 
present, or entering into elaborate descrip- 
tions, for which we have not space, it 1s not 
easy to convey to our readers any impression 
that would be of value, and we therefore 
confine ourselves to quoting the weights, 
prices, and capabilities of some of the various 
machines : 


Joly & Foucart’s Brick and Tileemaking Machines. 

No. 1.—Pressing-machine, with ‘‘ chariot” cutter ; 
Sto 10 b.p. ; 1,500 to 2,000 bricks per bour ; 
weight, about 2} tons. Price, 907, 

No. 2.-— Ditto, with a cutter, but on a brick base ; 
6h.p.: 400 to 1.000 bricks per hour; weight, 
about 27 ewt. Price, 68/. 

No. 24.—D,tto. ditto, on an iron stand ; weight, 
2Wewt. Price, 727. 

No. 3.—Ditto, with its cutter; 300 to 800 bricks 
er hour; 4h.p.; weight, 22cwt. Price, 54/. 

No. 3a.—Ditto, ditto, in parts; weighing each not 
over about 35lb. Price, 58/. 

No. 4.— Machine for pressing light and homogeneous 
earths by hand; 150 to 800 bricks per hour; 
weight, about lton. Price, 48/. 

No. 5.—Catter for bent tiles; 1,500 to 1,800 tiles 

rhour. Price, 207. 

No. 6.— Pounding cylinders, with hopper and gear ; 
weight, about 27 cwt. Price, 52/, 

No. 7,—-Mixer; requires 5 or 6 b.p. to supply clay 
for about 2,000 bricks per hour; weight, about 

Ztons. Price, 66i. 

No. 8.—Another mixer, todo a similar quantity of 
work ; weight. 24 tons. Price, 88/. To be 
fixed on a brick base. 

No. 9.—Mechanical press, No. 1 ; triple pressure of 
about 30 tons; capable of turning out 200 to 
300 articles per hour with two men; weight, 
35 cwt. Price, 887. 

No. 10.—Mechanical Press, No. 2. Pressure and 
roduction the same as last; weight, 22 cwt. 
*riee, 72/. 

No. 11.—Lever Press. Pressure about 7 tons, 

actuated by a sudden shock by one man, giving 
a result of 4 to 500 articles per hour; weight, 
halfaton. Price, 24/. 

No. 12 —Machine for Pressing Vertically. Weigbt, 
Stons. Price, 1201. Capacities not stated. 
Horse-gear for working Machine No. 3 with one or 

two horses ; weight, 12 cwt. Price, 207. 

Ditto, for No. 2 machine, with one or two horses; 
weight, 1S cwt. Price, 24/. 

Ditto, tor four horses; weight, 21 cwt. Price, 25/. 


It will be easy for any one who desires it to 
— these data with those of our English 
machines. 

The two English cement firms named Francis 
both exhibited ; but whilst C. Francis, Son, 
& Co., of Newport, have received a silver 
medal, Francis  Co., of Vauxhall, have not 
been patronised by the jury. Their (C, 
Francis, Son, & Co.'s) plaques of Parian 
cement were better than those in Portiand 
cement, and their slabs of Scagliola were 
good. Each of these firms exhibited barrels 
of Portland cement, both being, no doubt, 
excellent ; but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and to no other material does the 
old saw apply probably with greater appro- 
priateness than to cement. We are not aware 
what means the jury took to test these 
cements other than by the eve. 

Our old friend, M. Coignet, the father of 
concrete in France, had a little kiosk in the 
middle of the grounds, containing every pos- 
sible variety, coloured and uncoloured, in 
mosaic, in imitation granite, and so on, the 
variety which the schoolboy would recognise 
as “hardbake” being pleasing when close to 
it, but disappointing, if not distinetly offen- 
sive, at a little distance. 

Mr. Skelsey, of Hull, exhibited his“ Ada- 
mant " Portland cement, but without result: 
and there were several imitation marbles in 
stucco, more or less displea-ing, the best of 
which were by Corbineau, of Nantes, who 
styles himself a “ stucateur.” 

Good stalls of hydraulic limes, Portland 
cements, and clays were exhibited by Des- 
champs and Faut, of Des Moulineaux, Issy- 
Seine (system Vicat); by Poliet, Baillot, and 





Ville-vielle (silver medal), of Beffes (Cher) ; 
and also by Sollier and Co., of Boulogne. 

A silver medal is awarded to A. Dubouseet, 
of Beauvoir Allier, for samples of Kaolin, 
showing the gradations of disintegration 
from grey granite to pure, natural Kaolin, 
and showing white, grey, rose, yellow, and 
red varieties. 

Messrs. Ponton, of Deptford, exhibited 
their petramite, which is stated by them to 
“be a mixture of sand and pulverised silica, 
which changes into a new crystallised state 
of silica, and, being entirely free from sili- 
cates, is unalterable by intense heat or boiling 
acids, and is superior to the finest statuary 
marble.” Both white and grey varieties were 
exhibited. We regret that we cannot concur 
with the manufacturers in the comparison 
which they institute between petramite and 
statuary marble. The white is unquestion- 
ably a good white, but its resemblance to 
good marble is not sufficient to deceive any- 
one at all conversant with that substance. 
The price quoted is 3s. 6d. per cubic foot. 

In the Preach Section two model kiosks 
were erected of a material called Blanc 
Minéral du Barry, and exhibited by Baumann 
& Co., of Bougival (Seine-et-Oise). This is 
a composition of chalk, pulverised, and sub- 
sequently mixed with some cementing mate- 
rial, tinted if desired, and moulded into any 
shape or for any purpose, such as for models, 
It is difficult to recognise any special value 
attaching to it, and the jury have apparently 
formed the same opinion. 

Among examples of natural stones not well 
known here, may be mentioned the three dif- 
ferent kinds that were exhibited by M. G. 
Biron, of Paris, two of which are good,— 
namely, a beautiful hard white limestone of 
the character of our Hopton Wood stone, but 
rather whiter, and taking a fair polish ; the 
other being still harder, and taking a good 
polish, light drab in colour, with light-brown 
fossils. They come from quarries at L’Echail- 
lon par Voreppe (Isére). 

M. Le Blane, of Paris, had a magnificently- 
executed chimney-piece, of 13 ft. total width 
and 19 ft. in height, with three carved figures 
in Conflans stone, enshrined in an e of 
three bays. The body of the work,—in fact, 
every part except the figures and the bases of 
the lower pilasters,—is in St. Maximim stone, 
from quarries on the Oise, a variety of lime- 
stone similar, but apparently inferior in cha- 
racter, to Caen. is firm also exhibits 
samples of the stone from the different beds 
of their quarries,—a plan which might often 
be followed with advantage to the public. 


1.—St. Maximum (Oise) has six beds—Roche, Fine 
Roche, Roche (moyée), Demi Roche, Banc 
Royal, and Vergelé. 

2.—Conflans (Seine-et-Oise) one bed only. 

3. ** (Seine) Rche, Bane d’Arg-nt, and Demi 


e. 
4.—La Jeunesse Buceyles Gy (Haute Sadne). 


The latter (4) are hard fossiliferous lime- 
stones of grey, buff, and pink shades, and, as 
usual, take a fine polish. A fine example of 
them is exhibited in a balustrade, each kind 
being utilised for the various parts. 

The Belgians (Union des Maitres de Car- 

riéres Belgique) erected for their offices a 
building of ordinary white limestone, faced 
with the dark-grey limestone styled by them 
“ Petit Granit,” from Soignies, and exhibiting 
the differences in shade produced on the same 
stone by the various descriptions of work. 
In this stone the polished panels are black, 
the picked worked dark-grey, the fine-tooled 
light grey. The effect was not very happy, 
there being # coldness and slaty appearance 
about it somewhat repelling. 

The steps of the machinery-hall had been 
executed in a compact white limestone, slightly 
tinged with pink, from M. Javelle, of Belvove 
(Jura), and notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary wear to which they have been sub- 
jected, seem now as good as new ; but, so far 
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bition was that of M. Contini, of Marseilles, 
very choice examples of Jaune de Marseilles, 
Rose Tunisie, Porphyre d'Egypte, Rouge 
d'Afrique, Syenite d Egypte, Onyx d’A 
Vert Antique, and Vert de Mer, 
Pyrennien, Bleu Turkien, Jasper Egypte, 
Breche Violette, Sicilien (of more than on 
variety), and the rare and expensive (Cj 
Rose. These are grouped round one of 
horrible statues which we occasionally ep, 
counter, in several kinds of coloured marbles 
the hair of one colour, the drapery of another 
the eyes of wo &e.; works which 
offend every sense of a iateness 

of the fitness of things, om ate a = 
cration of the most beautiful material 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of West- 
minster, had a considerable show, comprisi 
examples of both mee and Oriental ala- 
baster, Aventurine, yptian 

Espagnol, Huelva, Breche Grier, —— 
Labradorite (green), and Thulite, a rose pin 
spotted with white, and not particu 
pleasing, though of a rare shade. They had 
also twelve slabs of Devonshire marble, but 
no indication of. the localities from which 
they were derived. None of them were par- 
ticularly striking, except one fine dark grey, 
which seemed to be a variety of the Pet- 
worth, and one other similar to Huelva (s 
mixture of chocolate, slate, and white), 

With the exception of the alabaster and 
the Frosterley (of Durham), the exhibition of 
these English marbles was a somewhat severe 
commentary on the remark said to have been 
made recently by one of the British work- 
men’s delegates to Paris, to the effect that 
architects should —— that no marbles 
other than those of England and Connemara 
(which, by the by, is a serpentine) should be 
used in our houses. This sort of cla 
patriotism (?) is utterly ridiculous, and it 
would be as sensible to say that we must 
up with bad flour or English tobaceo, or t 
we should cover our roads with dirt instead 
of hard stones, in order to make more work 
for local labourers. 

The French marbles of the Vallée d’Ossan, 
in the Basse Pyrénées, in which Eaux Bonnes 
is situated, were well illustrated, together 
with a map shewing the positions of the 
twelve quarries belonging to the Company, as 
follows:—On the left bank of the river (as 
you ascend), Arndy, Izeste (Sonders), Izeste 
(Brousset), Bar, Cipolin, Pau, Mx bat (Car- 
mine), Miegebat (Noir) ; on the right bank of 
the river, oo Jas eee 
Fabreges, an ues. J quarry 
one of granite, — white, shaded with 
light grey. The marbles — of a 
beautiful grey, both veined and s lly, and 
veined with white * purple. There — * 

ns or yellows. e Compan 4 
hibits fine ‘dake ne Laruns ate § Gerebele- 
sten, in the same valley. 

Holtzer & Co.,of Paris,exhibited Villefranche 
Violet, a pleasing mixture of violet. and 
purple streaked with white ; two varieties -of 
Griotte, a deep red or chocolate either veined 
or flecked with white, for which we did not 
much care; and three varieties of 
viz., Moucheté and Moucheté Campan, com 
binations of light and dark slate, 
pink, and white, and Jaune, a curious ye! 
mottled with ehocolate. One block of 
veinée was 17 ft. long and about 3 & 

uare. | 

The Société Anonymé de Merbes- 
of Belgium displayed a series of fine slabs, 
each about 12 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, of the 
following -— 


Granit (Poulseur), a black shelly limestone wi 
white fossils. * 

Blane Puissant (Massa), pure white. 

Rouge Fleuri (Sautour), dark chocolate streake: 
with white, and blotched with black-edg 
white fossils. | 

St. Anne (La Buissitre), dark slate, streaked a 
speckled with white. 











A , 








as that goes, many of the concrete steps in the 
gardens which bad been subjected to as mueh, 
if not more, wear than those in the machinery- | 
—* had also done their work most credit- | 
ably. 


The finest display of marble in the Exhi-. 


Rouge Griotte (Vodeléa), light chocolate, w# 
streaked and blotched with white. 

Noir Fin (Golzinne), pure black. 

Rouge Roya! (Vodelée), similar to Rouge (Grit 
but a paler chocolate. + henna 

Florence (Profondeville), grey slate colour blotebe! 
with black. ; 
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3 Anne Francais (Sobre St. Géry), dark slate, 
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‘enough without foreign stones, except, per- 
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Rouge Griotte (Bergnonry), rich chocolate, blotched 
with grey and streaked with white. 


Blanc Clair (Carrara), white, streaked with grey. 


rather less streaked with white than the St. 
Anne of La Buissiére. 


Several of these dark marbles, and especial! 
* Florence, were strikingly handsome. A 
beautiful black slab and a square platform of 
variegated Belgian marbles were alsoexhibited 
by Duboy. Gros Jean & Son, of Isnes les 
Golzines, and a remarkably beautiful marble, 
the matrix a brown pink flecked with choco- 
late, embedding blocks of black and grey 
streaked with white, was exhibited both by 
E. Decroliere and Leon Boucneau, the quarries 
being at Montigny-le-Tilleul, Belgium. 
Taking a general view of the above-men- 
tioned classes of exhibits, we may fairl 
conclude that we cannot dispense wit 
foreign marbles, and that we can get them 
both good and cheap from France and 
Belgium; but that we can get on well 


haps, that from Caen, and possibly that from 
Conflans. It is less easy to get the latter 
than the former, and of no especial advantage, 
for their character is similar ; but for fine 
work there is nothing yet discovered in Eng- 
land at all equal to that from Caen, and for 
general building in this class of stone, it is a 
popular error to assume that the 
qualities of Caen have not the durability of 
our Bath and other similar stones. That 
which will last in the country in France will 
last in the country in England, either for 
interiors or exteriors, but we must have the 
best, i.c., the stone from the Allemagne and 
not from the Maladrerie quarries. 

Machinery for working on stone or marble 
was extremely scarce, but two sawing- 
machines were exhibited of novel character. 
One of them, of which a model only was ex- 
hibited, is an American invention, thediamond 
having been requisitioned to help in the work. 
Small diamonds are set at intervals along the 


lower edge of a very deep blade set in a frame’ 


which oscillates from a central overhead pivot, 
one end of the frame being attached to an 
arm actuated in the usual manner. It is not 
known what are the capabilities or the regis- 
tered performances of this machine, but it is 
stated to have had a great success in the 
United States, and that its success in France 
would be indubitable. It is described as the 
“Systém Jackson.” It appears to us that the 
system is inferior in several respects to that 
commonly used in England for sawing stone 
and marble without diamonds. 

The other machine is altogether of 4 
different character, and is, we believe, essen- 
tially different, both in principle and in method, 
to any other stone machine yet introduced to 
notice. It is the invention, or, at all events, 
brought out and manufactured by M. Gérard, 
a mechanical engineer of Paris. The reader 
would have some difficulty in understanding 
the details of a structure of this kind unless 
he had the opportunity of studying an illus- 
tration, but we may say that the principle is 
that of the continuous band saw applied 
horizontally. The saw (in the machine ex- 
hibited) is of steel passing round a pair of 
drums, to which rotation is given by a slidi 
spindle passing through one of the drums an 
geared to a horizontal spindle in the upper 
part of the frame of the machine, worked as 
usual by a belt from the engine. The drums 
are each attached to a frame connected with 
& pair of collars, which work vertically on 
four strong hollow cylinders placed one at 
each angle of the bed-frame. bn this frame 
are cross rails to carry a truck, with a re- 
volving platform for ing the stone to be 
sawn. e saw is — on each side by 
friction rollers, and passes on each side 
through a box, which can be fed from above 
With sand and water. These collars, with the 

ms and saw attached to them, can be 
lowered automatically by means of sliding 
collars working on long screws in the hollow 
cylinders. The saw consequently makes two 
cuts with each revolution, either on two 
stones or on one as may be desired. The 


good | be worked with a 4-horse-power engine, and 





Speed of lowering the frame is regulated by 


the nature of the stone to be sawn; the speed 
of the saw was stated to be from 450 to 500 
métres per minute, which would give about 
thirty revolutions, 
ie ge Sach al te 
e saw in ibi 
about 11 ft., or 22 ft. in all. F sa 
advantages claimed by the inventor are 
1. Great speed in sawing ; and he gives the 
following as the depth of stone which 
sawn per hour :— 


From 10 ft. to 16 ft. in soft stones 
» 10 in. to 12 in. in hard stones. 
»» in. to 6in. in different marbles and hard 


stonea, 
» ‘in. to 5 in. in Belgian and similar grani 
About lin. in Brittany, Normandy, ions a 
Italian granites of extraordi hard- 
ness, which have hitherto always had 
to be worked by hand. 


2. A perfeectly-sawn surface, well dressed 
and almost polished, contrary to that which is 
produced by means of other stone-sa wing 
machines. In addition to this, the 
ance is regular, and the * sharp, without 
flaws. By this means all the operations 
usually attending ordinary sawing, which are 
often long and costly, can be dispensed with. 

—* reat economy in motive force and hand- 
work. 


It is stated that the machine exhibited could 


that one man was sufficient to look after two 
machines, and the inventor claims a saving of 
40 per cent. advan in effective work over 
gy Aer stone-sawing machine. 

thickness or depth of stone which could 
be placed under the saw in this ine was 
about 9 ft. Its price was £560. 

M. Gérard is constructing a still larger 
machine, of a similar kind, for the Town 
Council of Marseilles, which will take stones 
about 16 ft. long, the price of which will be 
£720. The weight of the machine exhibited 
is 17 tons. 

We have described this machine at some 
length, because we have seen that what M. 
Gerard claims to do he can, at all events, in 
& great measure, perform. The work done by 
this steel saw on hard granite and marble is 
in every way superior to anything previously 
seen, and the Soff by thinness —— 
that can be sliced o it is verye 
No particular difficulty is experienced in = 
ducing sheets, or we should ratherstyle t 
veneers, of granite and marble one-tenth of 
an inch in thickness,—a slab was exhibited in 
a wooden frame very much thinner than the 
above-mentioned,—and quite ready for the 
polisher. The machine is in its ——— and 
consequently it is not —— to obtain 
reports concerning its capabilities under long 
trial, but M. Gérard is ing to make it in 
several sizes, and to 
inspection in motion at his manufactory in 
Paris (3, Place Daumesnil) in about a month’s 
time. It is possible that this invention may 
economise the cost of marble for certain pur- 
poses to such an extent as to create a great 
impetus in the trade in inlaid marbles or 
marble mosaics, and in the decoration of walls 





which is, hot surprising, 

formed a i ee to the 

fine exhibit of all ize alge ange the 

Oakley Slate Quarries Co., who received two 
ld medals 


go ‘ 

Perhaps there is nothing in which the cost 
of bui is more economised than by the 
aly best 2 
timber for all manner of uses, and there was 
enough in the Exhibition to satisfy the 
curiosity of any one. 
perhaps, was the variety of endless band-saws 
which were being utilised to advantage 
towards the close in turning out thousands of 
puzzle toys, Eiffel towers, sofas, &c., which 
sold readily. 
Fay, of Cincinnati, U.S.A., who had a most 
—— sane Sa machines, and re- 
ceived a G rize, but, in our opinion 
were somewhat light generally for seemed 
satisfactory results over a period of time, and 
we preferred, on the whole, the exhibit of 
Messrs. Robinson (Railway Works, Rochdale) 
woe trees © aane Prix for a planing and 
t 


chamfering; to it was attached a very 
nious uated scale with vernier, for regu- 
the thickness 





machinery for converting 


The chief feature, 


t others were those of 


essing machine, which could be also 
utilised (by rapid changing) for rebating and 


; 


lating with extreme exactness 

of each piece of wood worked by the machine. 
Mesars. —* — an ae 
mortic boring machine, so arranged as 
to save ‘much weer aad tear in the chadee 


ve one fitted up for| great 


internally, and possibly externally also, with | in contour 


very thin, inexpensive slabs of granite, marble, 
oc oe hard ornamental stone. 

A variety of stone of a very useful nature, 
viz., lith hing stones, were exhibited 
Joyeux, Hammond, & Cie., of Chateauneuf- 


sur-Cher, and also by F. Dupins, Givry (Saéne | 1 


. The prices seemed moderate, 
—— of the atones in each case very fine. 
In point of size, they were much eclipoed by a 
remarkable —* exhibited by G. mera, 
Paris, from the quarries ; 
$ ft wide, 7 ft. 10 in. in length, and 4} in. 
thick, of uniform colour and texture through- 
out. The price was not stated. 
Architects and builders are frequently imte- 
rested in 2 and ee 
lithographed work, and the French 
American lithographers gave some excellent 
examples of page ornament, —— eti- 
uettes, uts, corners, title pages, Kc. 
4 Prix was given for this class of work 


et — from the quarries at Clos ( 
Burgundy 


Vigan (Gard), | i 








to Debernsy & Co., of Paris, and to Beandoire! 
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framing. An example was given of 3-in. 


stuff to form an external wall or —— 
connected with partitions. A bird's mou 
trimming was given to the end of each plank, 
the points thus meeting in the centre, and the 
bolts ing through from angle to angle and 
nu inside. These were placed 9 in. apart 
vertically. It would seem that much 
rapidity of execution with a minimum of 
preparation could be secured by this method, 
and that for portability there was an addi- 
tional advantage, the timber being uninjured 
in any Way. | 
Much of the reliability of carpenters’ work 
depends on the nails and screws that are used, 
and a very complete series of nails (over 
200 varieties), exhibited by F. Hadley & Co., 
of the Mitre Nail Works, Birmingham, re- 
ceived a Bronze Medal. In screws we not 
a fine case belonging to the American 
Serew Company, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., and Thomas & Stirling, of Liverpool. 
One peculiarity of their latest manufacture in 
screws is the stopping of the groove for the 
driver from passing entirely across the face of 
the head, to which they apply the term of 
“ swayed slot,” and claim that a stronger head 
is thereby produced, which must, indeed, be 
the case. The depth of the thread is also 
greater than is customary with ordinary 
screws, and the thread is thinner, which gives 
it a greater hold on the wood with less dis- 
tortion of the fibre. The material used for 
the screws is also stated to be of a different 
and quite superior character,—a variety of 
Bessemer steel,—to that hitherto used in screw 


manufacture. 

Les Fils de Pe t Fréres, Beaulieu, near 
Valentigny (Doubs), had a d show of saws 
and received a gold medal. The firms of 
Cocker Brothers, B. Huntsman, and Burys & 
Co., worthily upheld the reputation of Sheffield 
with exhibits of various classes of tools,— 
saws, augurs, chisels, gouges, &c.; and were 
unapproachable in their several ialties. 
Leveque, junr., of Paris, had a case of 
files and rasps; and H. Garette, also of 
Paris, received a silver medal for well-made 
carpenters’ planes. 

Amongst other tools we noticed those for 
masons (including stone saws), exhibited by 
Bocaze, of Rue de Roche, Paris, those for 
plasterers, exhibited by Bouvais, of Boule- 
varde Voltaire, Paris, and for plaster of Paris 
or soft stone carvers and modellers, exhibited 
by Buffet Fils, of Rue Saussure, Paris, all 
exceedingly good, more especially those of the 
latter Ffirm, who showed some beautiful 
examples of work done in fine stone with their 
tools. Nuts and bolts, from the Patent Nut 
and Bolt Co., of Sheffield, scored with two 
medals; and a gold medal was also obtained 
by the Hardy Patent Pick Co., of Sheffield, 
for an exhaustive series of the tools used by 
quarrymen, such as boasters, spalling hammers, 
&c.; and also stonecutters’ tools generally. 
The Myers Beaver Falls Co., of Pennsylvania, 
had some excellent well-balanced shovels, 
notably the Patent Socket Strap-shovel. The 
steel from which so many of t machines 
and tools are manufactured was exhibited in 
various stages of its uction by the Consett 
Iron Company, of Durham, who received the 
Grand Prix for their Martin’s Siemen’s Steel, 
and, in a manufactured state, by the Ebbw 


Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company, of Ebbw 
Vale, Monmouthshire, who & very neatly- 
arran 


—— &e., exhibiting the sections o 
eac 


If we were to attempt to do justice to the 
extraordinary exhibition of machinery for the 
production of other machines, we should not 
merely get into the ince of the engineer 

builder, but Christmas 

would be near at hand, or more probably 
my before the list of noteworthy exhibits 
ad been exhausted. It will be sufficient, 
nothing in the Exhibitio 
could be better than many of the — 
machines and engines of the largest types, 
& bo. 


and outside that of t 


perhaps, to say that 


and also some from Le Blanc Georgi 

of Marquise (Pas de Calais). To descend 
from these im t matters to others of a 
very much but, in their way, not less 





case of — of steel rails, sleepers, 
i t 


dinarily fine locks; and also the Yale 
Toune Manufacturing Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, a silver m for their 


or beautifully- worked black iron door- 
plates. But, in addition to these, some very 
work was shown by several French 
rms,—Tessier, of La Croix aux Bailly, for 
copper and brass locks; Derloche-Canteville, 
of Ault (Somme), for fine steel locks; and a 
number of exhibitors from Picardy; but for 
excellence of work none of them could equal 


important character,—viz., hardware, — we | Lacour 


found that the firm of Chubb had, as usual, | Chedeville & Dufrene, of Rad dete 
received a gold medal for their extraor- who had fitted up a shop with —— Me 


uliar and now well-known locks, and 


' 
: 
; 
; 
: 
; 


: 
1 
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(light iron house j 





excellent shop-shutters on the « instan. 
taneous” counterpoise system in steel-plates, 
for fronts of 12 to 15 - in length, and the 
“silent” shutter in corrugated steel, Their 
folding shutters (in two or three leaves) wer 
beautifully made, and they also ite 
simple —— luggage lifts for hand. 
work, very we i . Baudet, — 

——— 


Cie., of Rue Saussure, Paris, e 











combination wood and iron foldi 


ed. some 
the frames being of iron and the louvres a 
oak, whose effect was pleasing, and they 





that of Forestier Fréres, of Valines (Somme), would probably be very durable. 


whose locks seemed to be as good as ours. 


We were disappointed with the Belgian | illustrated 
. They had a d’Artois, and several others, and are a 
ers, of Jumet, | seriously-important matter for the comfort of 


exhibition of glass for —*—— 
good deal from Bivort and ot 

near Charleroi, and from Mondron, of Lodeli- 
sart, and from Jemap 
was the sheet-glass, with a faint green s 


; the best, res | wane, “Wd and Messrs. G. Magnant, of Boule. 
e, Vv 


— for French windows were well 
y A. Bernard, of Rue des Souries 


dwellers in 


ouses. So is the regulation of g 






nnevoule, Paris, exhibited two modes 


from Jumet ; but two fine plates, each 20 ft. | of dealing with the difficulty :—1. The Croige. 
by 12ft., of plate-glass were rewarded with | marie, a rod, the top of which is level with the 
medals, one from Ste. Marie d’Oignies, of | upper sash-bar of the fanlight, is connected 


Jumet, and the other from Moustier, of | 


Jemappes. Some good glass tiles and bent- 
glass were exhibited by Legros, of Jumet. 

But the French glass was far better; 
Murat, of Boulevarde ir ly exhibiting 
excellent greenhouse and ES lass, and 
stating that they had provided 70,000 métres 
(about 15 acres) for the galleries of the Exhi- 
bition; whilst the Seciété Anonyme, of St. 
Gobain, Chauny & Cirey, of 9, Rue Ste. Cicile, 
Paris, had a splendid show of roofing glass of 
all kinds and sizes, together with glass bricks 
and tiles and curved glass. This firm had 
roofed the machinery-hall at the Exhibition, 
having used 33,800 sheets of fluted glass 
#s in. thick. Helliwell, of Brighouse, ex- 
hibited their system of “ imperishable” glazi 
without putty, but it did not meet wit 
favour from the jury. 

M. O. André (previously mentioned), of 
Rue Royale, Paris, had also a system of roof 
glazing of a somewhat complicated nature, 
the glass being puttied on to a T-rafter having 
an elongated ban which was held by a pair 
of peculiar clips forming a chair, which, in 
its turn, was clasped to }{ purlins by collars; a 
zinc trough was also provided under the rafter. 
The [space between the glass and the upper 
surface of the purlin was, in the example ex- 
hibited, 24 inches. The trough can be slid 
into its place in the folds of the chair after 
the glazing has been completed. On the 
whole, we think we prefer Helliwell’s system : 
but this is worth trying, as the advantage of 
roof-glazing that will exclude the wet under 
all circumstances is of very considerable im- 
portance. 

The manufacturers of the Vieille Montagne 
Society are too well-known in England to 
need more than a brief description. Their 
zinc, silicate of zine paint, satin zinc, and 
other works in that metal were well ex- 
hibited in a separate hut, the windows and 
balustrades of which were executed in 
moulded zinc in the Renaissance style, and 
painted with dead white zinc paint to resemble 
stone. The deception was somewhat remark- 
able, and to those who are ill-ju enough 
to desire ap without solidity, an 
wish to obtain it at an extraordinarily low 
— this class of work would recommend 
itself. 

_Chenneviére et Fils, of Belgium, also ex- 
hibited ornamental cornices, architraves, 
window-sills, &c., in moulded zine on the 
same system as the Vieille Montagne, and 
zinc-roo in the shape of ornamental 

or siating. There were several thin 
black low-priced roofing felts, the best of 
which a to be that called “carton 
coir,” exhibited by Derfeux, of Paris. 

Good shutters and blinds are an everlasting 
comfort, in place of being what such things too 
often are, an everlasting nuisance, and a good 


pee boc ga of shop and house shutters were 
ited, not only by our well-known firm, 
several 
of Rue 
Paris (wooden house-shutters) ; 


exhi 
Messrs. Clark & Bunnett, but b 
French firms, and notably by E 

| Bernoilli, 








with it by a small cog and worm; the 
enclosed in a metal sheath, which is fixed t 
the frame, passes down to the level of the 
hand, and —— Pe a handle attached 
to it by a cup-and- joint. By twisting 
the handle round and round, the fanligt 
opens gradually to the extent desired. 
is much better than cords. 2. The Cremone- 
Vasistas. A somewhat similar system to the 
other, but the head of the rod is connected 
with a bar, the other end of which is 

and works on a thin button attached to the 
middle of the sash. This bar is only 3-16m, 
thick, and closes the joint when the i 

is closed, lying flush with its face; there isa 
corresponding bar at the other end of the fan 
light hi on & screw attached to the frame, 
In this instance the fanlight opens down 
wards from the top, whilst in the Croizemarie 
it opens upwards from the bottom. They had 
also another system for opening fanli 
sideways. These methods appeared to answer 
very satisfactorily. 

For flexible tubing for communication, an 
excellent kind was exhibited by P. Sorgne, of 
Paris—india-rubber cased with very fine, 
plaited galvanised iron wire. These were 
also stated to be available for gas and pnew- 
matic work. 

A distinctive feature in the M 
Hall was the considerable exhibition of cables 
and ropes, both in hemp and steel. Those of 
the Commission des Ardoises d’Angers ; of 
Bessonneau of Angers, of Freté & Co, Boule 
vard Sebastopol, Paris; of A. Stein Dam 
joutin, Belfort; of the National Cordage 
Company of New York; and of Vertongen 
Goens, of Termonde, Belgium, were very te 
markable, the latter firm having a special 
of woven flat ropes of great strength, in 
and hemp. The London Water Meter Com 
pany obtained a gold medal for their “ Diffie 
rential positive” water-meter, for which the 
claim twenty-one advantages. The ! 
are said to be a thrifty nation, and the 
quality was illustrated to a remarkable extemt 
by the quantity of excellent safes shown by 
many firms. if the number ordered from % 











d| firm is a fair criterion of their excellents, 


then the palm must go to H. Chaudun (Fe 
Jean), of Paris; but the firm of Messrs. | 
will still hold their place thoroughly so far a 
delicacy of workmanship is concerned. | 
The excellence of Doulton’s and J 
sanitary fittings are too well known to j : 
any § being taken up in our columns @ 
describe all the articles for our 
comfort and convenience that they showed, 
We have been profoundly ee with 
the advance st both in France and 
Belgium, in the manufacture of very may 
ings that we believed previously that #8 
English excelled in, and could make mug © 
better than any one else. What the reas — 
may be for the English exhibits not —— 4 















remains that we have been matched—we 





to the standard of previous Exhibitions, #® 
not our province to touch on, but the “ a 





\not say overmatched—im many ways; and in 
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ractical departments, as in others, the 
—— as a whole, has been very far in 
advance of anything of the kind hitherto 


attempted. 























NOTES. 


saN a letter to a recent number of the 
Glasgow Herald, which has been 
forwarded to us, Mr. John Honey- 
man, the well-known architect of 
that city, in reference to a remark that had 
been made in the Herald that “the building 
regulations of Glasgow are at present on their 
trial,” says “ they have been so for many years, 
and in the opinion of all best — to judge 
have long ago been found to utterly want- 
ing.” Mr. Honeyman continues :-— 


Several years ago the Glasgow Institute of 
irchitests made a vigorous effort to bring the 
matterhome to the conviction of the authorities. 
They gave the matter the most careful considera- 
tion, interviewed the Lord-Advocate on the subject, 
and, at his suggestion, prepared and prioted a draft 
of sach regulations as they thought suitable, In- 
deed, they spared neither time nor expense in their 
disinterested attempt to get these building regu- 
lations amended for the better protection of the 
community, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that their efforts were unavailing entirely through 
the apathy of the Glasgow press, which prac- 
tically ignored them, — as it too generally 
does things architectural. The obstacle, so far as 
the authorities were concerned, was simply un- 
willingness, begotten of sentimentality, to do away 
with that time-honoured institution, the Dean of 
Guild Court, for which not one word can be 
said by anyone who takes the trouble to con- 
sider how the work entrusted to it is done eise- 
where,—at least in England, where the admirable 
results to which you refer are obtained. Surely 
the fact that the preventable fires in London are 
at the rate of 5 per annum, while in Glasgow they 
are at the rate of 31, is not a reason for giving 
additional power to that antiquated and un- 
satisfactory body, the Dean of Guild Court, as you 
imply, and as ex-Dean of Guild Walls some time 
ago insisted, but rather a convincing argument in 
favour of our assimilating our practice here to the 
London practice, involving the radical change which 
the Glasgow Institute recommended. There is not 
a district in London where the buildings are not 
looked after by a thoroughly competent surveyor, 
who, as required by the Act, has an exami- 
nation conducted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and, in point of fact, some of the most 
able architects in London are district surveyors. 
Here, on the other hand, the authorities cling to 
the egregious mistake of believing in ‘the practical 
man,’ ” 





Of the apathy of the daily press on architec- 
tural subjects (except when some excuse 
occurs for getting up a sensation article in 
abuse of architects) we know something in 
London, and we are entirely at one with Mr. 
Honeyman in his distrust of the so-called 


“practical man.” At the same time, as]; 


far as the question of building —* 
tions goes, it appears to us, on the basis 


| of the evidence as at present forthcoming, 


that the Templeton mill could have been 
built under the London Building Act, and 
that no District Surveyor could have 
legally interfered with it. The calamity 
cannot, therefore, as far as one can judge at 


present, be attributed to any special and |! 


peculiar defect in the Glasgow building 
legislation. The moral, as we have already 
said, is that it is not enough that a building 
should be so constructed as to be safe when 
completed ; it must be safe while in course of 
construction; and, in view of possible con- 
tungencies, building regulations require to be 
carefully considered, and where necessary 
revised, to this end. 








—— with the Railway Rates 
mi 


tall’ now P at Westminster 
Town Hall, a rather si circumstance 
may be noted. At the resumption of the 
ri. on Tuesday, Lord Balfour stated that, 


or the convenience of those interested, he| a 


would furnish the Press at the close of each 
day’s s with an outline of what 
Would take place at the next sitting. This 
— 
—* far as Lael Balteer ——— 
—his 3 
ordshi stating at the close of Tuesday's 


| of Mr. Findlay, individual traders and others 
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a relating to this im t sub- 
ject. Te is satistasteny 06 fied thea the Board 
of Trade have determined to refuse their 


assent to unclassified articles being charged 
at the highest class rates. Mr. Findlay ad- 
mitted that it would be impracticable always 


to do so, and remarked that there were many sec 


articles upon which they found it impossible 
to charge the maximum rate, as it would stop 
the traffic. It seems hardly worth while to 
invest the Railway Companies with still fur- 
ther powers which they would be unable to 
use,—especially as the proposal in question 
is so sweeping. 


HE New South Wales Parliament has 
recently authorised the construction of 
some eXtemsive sewe works in that 
colony, and the Government are about to pro- 
ceed with the se of the western 
suburbs of Sydney, at an estimated cost of 
1,817,8962.; the sewerage of St. Leonards and 
other boroughs at North Shore, at a cost of 
106,0002.; and of the borough of Manly, at a 
cost of 34,0001. The — who has 
devised these extensive w is Mr. George 
H. Stayton, M. Inst. C.E., formerly of London. 
Mr. Stayton is on a short visit to this 
country, the Government having commis- 
sioned him to inspect and report upon the 
latest systems of sewage purification. It may 
be mentioned thet the population of Sydney 
is now nearly 400,000, but the works are 


designed for a prospective population of 
750,000 persons. 


IR SYDNEY WATERLOW has not 
only done a noble and generous thing by 

the gift of his Highgate estate to the London 
County Council for a public park, but he has 
shown a remarkably common-sense and prac- 
tical spirit in the reasons he has given for 
—2 this way of benefitting his fellow- 
men. We reprint these in his own words :— 
‘¢ Commencing the work of my life asa London 

i ; , I was during the 

















premises, together with an 

their chief offices on the Victoria Embank- 
ment. The schedule comprises a list of 
thirty-éeven school sites in all. But inas- 
much as six out of twelve of these constitute 
alternative sites, the actual number of new 
and extended schools about to be : 


the several Divisions in the following 
—— Pe et a Hounds- 
itch,—1. C : ugon-road, New King ' 
road _ of Messrs. Veitch’s n ground 
and Everington - street and Lillie - 
Fulham, with Waterloo- street, Hammer- 
smith,—4. Fi : Brecknock-road 
of the ci-devant Queen's College), or North- 
road, Islington Cattle Market, being two 
alternative sites; Trinity-street, and the 
Forster school in Hornsey-road, by the Hol- 
loway swimmi all situated in St. 


ge 


seed, by Londow-fclis, and 
road,—2. Marylebone: Ki 


lebone,—2. Tower Hamlets : 


tive sites; with Morris-road, 
Dalgleish-street, St. Anne, Limehouse ; 
Whitehorse-lane, adjoiming the Traf 

uare schools (cookery centre) in Mile 
Olid Town,—4. Westminster: H 


Almshouses, or Stati 


hard by, bei 
two alternative sites, and Bird-i 


alternative sites; with 








Mary, Islington,—3. epee gn Gayhurst- 


portion of garden belonging to “ The 
Grange, Hampstead, and Bell-street, “ 


road and Tufton-street,—1. East on 
Sayer-street, by the Metropolitan Tabernacle 


or Commercial-road, Camberwell (abutting on 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum), also two 
ith Choumert- Cam- 


berwell, and Beresford-street, Newington St. 
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for school pu may be taken as covering 
a tal of 707,595 square feet, more or less ; 
that is, say, very nearly 16} acres. The Boar 
have also scheduled, for the extension of their 
offices on the Victoria Embankment, a plot of 
d about 8,836 ft. superficial, situated in 

. Clement Danes parish, which abuts, west- 
wards, on their present offices, and eastwards 


on Milford-lane and Messy. Gwynne's work- | pos 


shops. 


F is rumoured that the projected purchase 
of the Opera House in the Haymarket, by 
a syndicate, will result in the erection of yet 
another vast hotel upon its site. The original 
house was built b Sir John Vanbrugh with 
@ subscription of 3,000/., in 1704-5, the foun- 
dation-stone being inscribed “The Little 
Whig,” in tribute to the Countess of Sunder- 
land, a reigning toast of that day. The first 
season was opened on April 19, 1705, by 
Betterton, with the “Triumph of Love.” 
Some twenty-five years later another sub- 
ecription of 50,000/. was raised, and since 
George I. engaged to give 1,000/. yearly the 
theatre was styled “the King’s.” Its history 
is to be identified with that of the introduc- 
tion and establishment of Italian opera in 
England, varied with oratorios, and with 
the masquerades of Delphini, Heidigger, 
and others. W. Capon’s ee as 
printed by Smith, of Vanbrugh’s buildi 
shows us a common-place elevation of red 
brick and rustic work, about 35 ft. in length, 
having three round-headed ws hig: two 
floors above, and a tiled roof. In 1782, 
Michael Novosielski made many alterations 
of its interior, and in 1790-1 he entirely re- 
built the house, which had been destroyed by 
a fire. Here was Ridaud’s fencing academy ; 
in a plan (1794) in the Crowle Pennant, the 
name of “ R. B. Sheridan” is given as that 
of the tenant of a large house just north of 
the opera house,—Charles-street was not then 
made,—entered by a court between Nos. 75 
and 76, Haymarket. Kelly’s saloon, abutting 
ainst the opera house, stood at the angle of 
Pall Mall and Market-lane (St. James’s 
Market), near to the present Opera-arcade, the 
resort, says Mr. G. A. Sala, of hypochondriacal 
boot makers. The saloon formed an “ early 
door” into the house. Novosielski’s new 
house, into which he had introduced the con- 
tinental horse-shoe shaped auditorium, was 





modified, as to its exterior, by Repton and 


Nash in 1819-20; the arcade columns, as at 
Drury-lane, are of cast-iron; the artificial 
stone basso-relievo along the Ha ket front 
wasderigned by Babb. Claskeen tanfield,R.A., 
painted the drop-scene. In 1846 Mr. Lumley 


is stated to have realised a ven anes sum by 


selling boxes in perpetuity. house was 
burnt out on December 6, 1867. The late 
Lord Dudley, as lessee under the Crown, re- 
built it at an expense of 50,000/. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. George Trollope & Sons, 
who completed the work in nine months, after 
the designs of Mr. Lee, architect. In 1874 the 

remises were offered for sale at auction; in 
the following year were hired for the 
“ revival ” services held by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. In the old house Handel's “Rinaldo,” 
his first opera, was brought out, in 1711; on 
April 4, 1739, his “Israel in t” was 
first ormed here; and “ Bels ” on 
M 29, 1745. 





is so far that, for the 
style of the edifice it might easily be imagined 


that it was some 700 or years ago. 
The City Surveyor has served & notice on th 
vicar, as “the owner of a ruinous and 


dangerous spire,” to begin to take th 
down within three —— and to do — F 


irs to the churchas ily as possible. 
is said that the earek oes bes ee designs “i 
by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, that the stone 


was a gift from a local family who 
took an Ceas in the building, and that 





a member of the same family was the 
first vicar. The inference to be drawn from 


rd|certain comments on the subject as to who 


ought to be held ible for the selection 
of the material is that, in the main, the archi- 
tect is to blame. Judging from the state- 
ments made, there can be but little doubt that 
almost the sole cause of the decay of this im- 
ing structure is due to the “ unwise selec- 
tien of building stone,” but we think that 
anyone who rstands the usual methods 
of selecting stone in eases like this, where the 
material is “generously” given by a patron 
for the erection of the edifice, will see that 
the architect has not, as a rule,so much to do 
with the choice of material as the donor. We 
could give several instances where landowners 
having stone on their rty have prac- 
tically prohibited the utilisation of other 
material in buildings erected for them, even 
although the architect has pointed out the 
superior quality and greater desirability of 
employing these latter. This may not be 
exactly the case in regard to the Birmingham 
church alluded to, but it looks very much like 
as though it were so. 


W E have received from Mr. F. H. Berry, 

electrical engineer, a very ** 
form of electric bell patented by him. The 
working parts are placed entirely within the 





ding, | bell itself, so that it alone, together with the 


two binding screws, are visible on a wooden 
base. The electro-magnet consists of a soft 
iron bobbin, on to which insulated wire is 
wound, and two small side-projections from 
the rims of the bobbin serve as the pole- 
pieces of the bar magnet thus formed. The 
vibrating armature is placed parallel to the 
magnet; one end is almost in contact with a 
pole of the magnet, so that the other, which 
carries the striker, has a powerful pole in- 
duced in it opposite the pole-piece of the 

et to which it is attracted. By this in- 
genious method of shortening the magnetic 
circuit the armature and electro-magnet, 
similar in many respects to those of the 
Jensen bell, occupy about a third of the 
space taken up by the old horse-shoe pattern. 
A small lug projects inwards from the bell to 
receive the strokes from the vibrating arma- 
ture. We have tried the device with a single 
quart-sized Leclanché cell, and find that it 
works well. 


i. catalogue of the collettion of 
— “Studies for Pictures” now being ex- 
hibited at the Fine Art Society's Gallery is pre- 
faced, to our surprise, by an intimation that the 
correspondence preliminary to the formation 
of the exhibition led to the discovery that 
a very small ny oye of the artists appealed 
to were in the it of making prelimi 
studies. We presume this means that they 
did not make such studies as would be pre- 
sentable for exhibition. We can hardly 
imagine a picture worth pr puss being pro- 
duced without some kind of preliminary trial 
of the grouping or composition. Among the 
elect who do make studies are included Mr. 
Richmond, Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. F. Dadd 
re monochrome study for his 
wing “All's not Gold that Glitters,” is 
almost like a finished picture, minus the 
colour), Mr. Walter Crane, Professor itn 





. 


Mr. G. D. Leslie, Mr. Marks, Sir F. Leighton 
the t contributor), Mr. Watts, Mr. A. 

oore, Mr. Tadema, Sir James Linton, Mr. 
W.E.F. Britten, Mr. C. C. Seton, Mr. F. 
Dicksee, Mr. Poynter * very large contri- 
butor), and Mrs. De Morgan (Miss Picker- 
ing). The last-named artist contributes some 
curious-looking ideal compositions executed in 
gold on a very dark-tinted paper : look 
more as if done for decorative effect than as 


studies in the sense. Professor 
e —— sketchy messes BP i y and 


in line, are the 
of the collection reg: as ——2— 
mere studies for figures to be finished in 
another medium; there is a very free broad 
vigorous style about them; his landscape 
studies seem rather too like echoes of 
the “ Liber veritatis.” The studies of Mr. 


Burne - Jones include a number of beau- | 


large|dark rugged 















tiful and finely-finished little i 
ures and drapery; a head (18) res 
like a Leonardo da Vinci in ion, 
exquisite little “ Floral Study (18), 
Sir F. Leighton’s contributions is a 
little drawing of architectural 
Venetian Well” (83). 
studies will be i 
many well-known works. 
studies include two for his 
icture of “ Atalanta’s” : 
interesting studies of armour. ng 
Tadema’s few contributions is a beaut) 

little nude study (113) on toned with 

the high lights touched in white. —— 

drawings are only three in number, ty — 
slightly but very delicately executed 
heads, and a small most deli | 
—* of a lady in modern dress, which is op 
of the most beautiful things in the collectin, 
though we do not think it comes 
under the definition of a “study;” it 
more like a drawing made for its own sake, 


E hear that the Department of Sciens 
and Art have placed on the Art Prin. 
ist of the Department Mr. Ralph Neyi, 
work on Old Cottage Architecture in Surrey 
originally published in the columns of th 
journal. 


HE Exhibition of the Institute g 
Painters in Oil Colours is a som 
what melancholy place to visit. Th. 
standard of work seems to be getting low, 
and lower, and the walls of the three lap 
rooms are covered with works of which fe 
rise above medocrity and too many are 
it. The President, Sir Jas. Linton, has o 
thought it worth while, a tly, to contr 
bute anything. When the Institute mak 
their ambitious move into much larger room © 
they do not seem to have sufficiently or 
sidered that a me area of w me 
be a curse rather than a blessing, ther 
are means to fill it in a satisfactory manne. 
Among the few redeeming works of thea | 
hibition one of * — — y is th 
la icture by Mr. ve, “ 
Palace” (94), * a —— ae 
garden-front of Hampton Court from t | 
opposite side of a pond larger than the acted 
one, and with some fountains and sculpt 
apparently suggested by Versailles, as far | 
ground objects: this is a very fine wot, 
though we might like to have seen & 
more decided appearance of texture 
ace front, which is a little too woolly-lat 
ing forarchitectural work even when removw 
a considerable way from the foreground. & - 
C. E. Johnson's “Waiting for the Millmsif” 
(104) is a good example of his painting ¢ 
quiet realistic scenes of English landsap — 
and Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Souvenir of 
Night ” (87) isa fine study of : ¢ 
As a representation of a special effect of 
on water Mr. A. Harrison’s “ Evening” 
is worth note, though only a large sketch 
as is also Mr. Alfred East's powsl® | 
sketch of ‘a sunset effect (475). Hop 7 
M‘Lachlan’s ‘October Storm” (067) 4 
gen. pte and tres F 
lieved against a wil * with —— 
is a very fine thing. . Burton Barve ® © 
in his best form with two 3 
“ Amateur” (11) and “ A Portrait 


— the —_ ” (804), Mr. B.D 
Millet’s “The Best p” (184) is one @ | 
the best painted and most finished womt? 


the exhibition, noteworthy etna 
admirable combination of truth of locaice® j 










































































with a broad diffused light in the interior; 











ter or interest. This be sa 






Miss Beatrice Meyer's clever and By, 
finished little scene from “ The Antqyty — 
Lovell reading the story of the aay FE . 
(81), which has however been put GO™® 
the floor, while many far inferior WOE”. 
on the line. Mr. Tom Lloyd's“ Our¥@ | 
(145) is a beautiful evening scene ie 
warm light which does not however qum 


















wer the chilly green of the fo: 
r. Frank Dadd's contribution 
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with figures of an old man and a child, “ The 
Serap-book ” (363), an excellent little work 
but not nearly so interesting as some of his 
in previous years. Mr. John Collier sends a 
very pleasing half-length portrait of “The 
Hon. Mrs. Collier.” Among the few other 
works above the average are M. Fantin- 
Latours “Bouquet Varié” (78) and his 
curious dream picture of ghostly nude figures 
‘n a ghostly landscape, entitled “ Songe” 
(512); Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ A bank where 
the wild thyme ws ”(219); Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett’s “ Intruders” (293), a study of two 
nude little girls on the seashore; Mr. T. 
(Collier's “Millstream and Lock” —* 
not equal to his best works); Mr. Doll- 
man’s “Content” (549), a carefully-studied 
group of donkies revelling on thistles; 
and Mr. Eric Forbes Robertson’s “ Evenin 
Sunlight” 290, a very truthfully-rende 

effect of light. The whole exhibition, how- 


| ever leaves the impression that the Institute 


can hardly carry on much longer unless it can 
either raise the general standard of its work, 
or confine its exhibition to one room instead 
of filling three large rooms with such very 
ordinary products as form the mass of the 
collection. 


HE front sheet of the Times of Wednes- 
day last contains, we regret to see, an 
advertisement from an architect of some 
ability, and whose name is not unknown to 
us, touting in the most barefaced way for 
professional work. The following is the 
advertisement (omitting the names, as we are 
not going to assist this gentleman in his 
advertising propensities) :— 

‘‘ LimrreD Owners’ Restpexces, Acts 1870, 1871 
—Board of Agriculture. Noblemen and landed pro- 
prietors desirous of taking advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the above Acts for making improve- 
ments may consult Mr. —, Architect, who rebuilt 
——hall and other country houses.” 


The full address follows. The advertiser is 
not a member of the Institute of Architects, 
or he would probably hear from that body. 
But it is a most discreditable thing to the pro- 
fession that an architect should thus lower 
himself to the level of a quack medicine 
vendor, and we hope the architect who has 
thus disgraced the profession will get nothing 
but contempt by his tactics. 











THE TREATMENT OF ANGLES AND 
TERMINAL FEATURES.* 


To go back for a moment—there is an early 
development of the angle pier that is exceeding 
effective: namely, the development into the 
—* of —— buttress which is sometimes 
ound enve the entire le in Earl 
Gothic buildings. It makes ——— 
strong and satisfactory feature. The feature 
which we generally mean when we speak of an 
angle buttress—that invention of the late and 
scientific Gothic period for saving a buttress— 
is rather an abomination. It looks so terribly 
mean and poor. 

When angle piers were used alone in Gothic 
times,—that is without buttresses,—they were 
gr octagonal in form, and surmounted, 
tended to be surmounted, by pinnacles. 

or good exam I need only point to the 
yee of Magdalen College at Oxford, and to 

~ s Campanile at Florence, 

ce architecture,again,angles were 

more frequently finished,—at least in — 
works,—with piers, of one form or another, than 
feature. Sometimes these piers 

are of considerable projection, and ane: te 
majority of the architectural features, the main 
—— alone breaking round them,—as in the 
Pec Nuovo” and the Church of the 
~ oe Florence. Bat as a rule the pier 
slight projection, and all the horizontal 
features are round it, aa the upper 
the main cornice, under corona of 








* By Mr, a. %. Baggallay, F.R.1.B.A., and — the 
eoucluding y z Architec- 


on of « read bef 
tural Asocintion on the I . (cow 508) 
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design in the same way that rasticated quoins 
do ; probably because it is evidently a separate 
a Such piers may be seen in many 
talian palaces, as well as in France and 
Charles Barry, in particular, used them with 
singularly satisfactory effect. One may point 
— — hay ody — 
set in from the actual corner. * 
Piers treated as regular pilasters with 
and bases generally look out of place if there is 
—2 the pilaster-form in the 
rest of the ; bat their use was quite 
common in such cases, On the other hand, 
at ine end of a facade in which pilasters or 
umns are introd 4 or a 
of — tbh om — 
utely 


I cannot leave the subject of the smaller 
angle features without a passing reference 
to the twisted - cord moulding sometim 
used in Egyptian and in Venetian buildings. 
it no doubt marks the angle well enough, 
but it has a quite intolerable resemblance 
to an upholsterer's on the cushions 
of a chair or couch, and is entirely beneath 
notice as an architectural. feature in such 
a position. There is not the same objec- 
tion to the roll-moulding that one often finds 
on the angles of early Gothic buildings, espe- 
cially on the buttresses. The roll is cut into 
the solid angle, and not stack on outside it, and 
it gives some fine, sharp lines of shadow. If 
only it were easier to ran the roll right out at 
the top, or in some way get rid of the mm 
able effect produced by its being stopped short, 
I think we should all take to using it again now. 
A chamfer on the angle of any important 
feature is seldom or never an improvement; it 
weakens the line, and destroys ite sharpness 
without giving any sort of 

The larger angle features may all, for con- 
venience, be grouped under the heads of 
turrets and pavilions. Angle pavilions are 
an invention of Renaissance ‘architects; while 
turrets, though they continued to be used in the 
later period, are an essentially Gothic feature. 
It is noticeable that angle pavilions, as elements 
in a composition, are, more often than not, 
made subordinate to a feature of the 
same kind which occupies the middle of the 
main face of the building; while angle turrets 
more generally terminate facades or faces which 
have no very large or prominent central feature. 
Neither rale is without very numerous excep- 
tions, but the distinction holds good in the 
majority of cases. It is also noticeable that 
turrets are not such effective terminal features 
for long facades as for short ones, unless they 
of pavilions. This 
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there seems just now to be a taste 
With respect, to such angle bays, I 
have ceased to believe it to one 
that can be tolerated, it is upto . 
the roof, and e or less into a turret, 
It may be an oriel, carried on corbels, it need. 
not start from the bottom, but it #~st go to the 
—— ———————— 

must appear 
strong, and that is impossible if it seems to be 
carried or a 















points 

one- 

over- 

coarse, if 

there are other towers in the group it is a 

different matter; I am thinking of a single 

tower, which is the most that the majority of 
are likely to have to deal with at present. 

Something remains to be said about rounded 

corners and that have to be cut 


ve. 
plicated by the 
the necessity—to put an entrance in the 


es | But all openings in or near angles must 


them ; and an important openiog in a curved 
sarface is a horrible thing to deal with—the 
head of it must overhang. These difficulties 
are, ro overcome with any sort 
of success. nineteen cases out of twenty 
the attempt at an original feature results in 
some tall and consumptive, or grotesque, 
of confectioner’s architecture, much too 
for it position, yet running up like the funnel 
of an old-fashioned steam-engin«, and giving 
something of the effect of such « machine to 
the whole building. 

As to the entrance, the nataral and un- 
avoidable weakness of the opening is too 
aggravated by making it arched or by - 
rounding it with light ornament. The 
way to deal with rounded and 
angles is, I feel sure, to treat them, 
angies at all, but as short fronts with 
features on each side of them. If 


Li 


ttl 


i 


dentase ie inantanhie, 1 shout be endo Soseeee 
firmly, as a proportioned feature iteelf, 
having but little connexion with the rest of the 


= 
4 
3 


building, which should be finished wi 
terminal features on each side of it. 
I had intended to deal with in 

but the paper is already so long that I will only 
stop to point out that where nf Yate 
a building meet and form an internal 

two sides of a courtyard as it were,—a marked 
feature in the angle is an imperative necessity, 
and is usually supplied by a tarret, sometimes 
by a tower. 


In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Baggallay for his admirable paper. 











* 


lay had drawn attention to a feature 
which was constantly forced upon the attention 
in walking about London, viz , the a 
which those who were the happy possessors 
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in the old days, as compared with the present. 
Sach a paper as they had listened to that even- 
ing had more than an ephemeral interest, and 
it was of the utmost importance for the young 
architect to get these subjects well into his 
head 


Mr, F. R. Farrow —— that Mr. ea 
gallay had taken up the subject pretty y 
as * as the limits * the would allow, 
and there was little to be in addition. There 
was one point, however, which had been referred 
to, and which was sometimes open to explana- 
tion, viz., the plan of cireular turrets at the 
angles. Although the general rule with the best 
work was for the centre of the circle to be 
within the angle, it would be found coccasion- 
ally in Scotch work, and with small turrets 

y, that the centre of the circle was 
outside the angle. That had certainly a 
most unpleasant effect. There was a method 
of treatment which had not been mentioned, 
bat which was to be found in the Venetian 
treatment of the facade, and perhaps might be 
taken as bearing upon the subject of angles. 
He referred to the treatment of the whole 
angle-bay of the facade in a more substantial 
and stronger manner than in the centre 
of the facade. It a to be peculiar 
to the Renaissance designers, and he had always 
immensely admired it. It seemed to be a very 
sensible way of treating the angle of the design, 
to make not only the bare angle, but the 
pavilion or block at the angle, more substantial 
than the centre part of the facade, He was 
gratified to hear what had been said as to the 
pleasing effect of an occasional rounded angle. 
He had seen a modern French building lately, 
and he noticed that the angle to the tower was 
simply rounded at the arris for the sake of 
rounding it. In doing so the designer had 
furthermore rusticated his angle, so that this 
rounded and rusticated pier at the angle had 
a most piquant effect. 

The Chairman remarked that he quite agreed 
with what Mr. Farrow had said about rounding 
angles. It was unnecessary to goto Paris to 
see that, as it had been done in several places 
in London. In the case of Mr. McWhirter’s 
house in Abbey -road, there were rounded 
angles executed in rough-cast, and the strings all 
round looked nice and soft, The angle should 
be designed according to the building, for a 
turret that would look ail right on a three-story 
building looked quite ridiculous when drawn 
out to seven or eight stories. He would also 
like to emphasise another thing Mr. Baggallay 
had pointed out, viz., that when designing an 
angle, which of necessity was usually seen on 
the diagonal, care should be taken to design it 
on the diagonal as well as on the elevation. 
He might instance towers and spires as cases in 
which blunders were frequently made, because 
they were designed in elevation only. Both 
sides of a tower might be carefully-designed 
and might look fairly well when seen in 
elevation, but when they were viewed on the 
diagonal the little turrets would be found to be 
a long way off on each side, with the spire 
coming up the middle. Those who used 
pilasters in interiors must bear Mr. Baggallay’s 
remarks very clearly in mind when they come 
to angles, for as to the pilasters in an internal 
angle, it was difficult to manage it. He did 
not know, in fact, which was the best 
way to use it, but he was aware that 
there were a great many bad ways of using 
it, which should be carefully avoided. Mr. 
Baggallay had divided up angles into three 
groups of treatment. The first practically 
came to this—“ leave them alone,” and he (the 
Chairman) could not help thinking that, unless 
they were driven to it, they could not go wrong 
in leaving the angle alone. In putting up 
buttresses, pinnacles, and turrets they would 
frequently come to grief, but a plain, solid 
angle, with the windows kept well away from 
it, would, in nine cases out of ten, look well. 


hey could see through the building, 
and the effect was unsatisfactory, but if the 
windows were kept well away from the angle 
the effect would be better. Mr. Farrow had 
pointed out that sometimes circular turrets had 
their centre ontside the angle of the building. 
That was true, but even Mr. Farrow had ad- 
a that the effect was, as a rule, unsatis- 

tory 
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buttress put in the diagonal was not easy to 
treat well. It was, as a rule, unsatisfactory be- 
cause madetoo thin. There was some chance of 
success if it was kept broad, but a 9-in. buttress 
put on the diagonal would most likely bring 
disgrace upon the designer. 
The vote of thanks, on being put to the meet- 
ing, was most cordially receiv 

Mr. Baggallay, in replying, said he had 
omitted to mention angle-bays, and, asa matter 
of fact, he had not referred to the treatment 
of angle-pavilions. These latter should be 
designed with comparative solidity. Good 
examples of Renaissance work generally showed 
the angle-pavilion as set with a single light 
in the middle, with broad piers on each 


position in which an order was used, it would 
be found that the angles were treated with 
coupled columns, or with a column and pilaster, 
to make the whole pavilion more solid than the 
rest of the work; and in the same way, as Mr. 
Farrow remarked, the end bay of the building 
was treated in Venice. He supposed there 
were special reasons for the treatment of the bay 
like a pavilion in Venetian buildings. No doubt 
very stringent laws existed as to going 
beyond the building lines. Sites must have 
been exceedingly valuable, and so they were 
obliged to make the buildings square. They 
could not, therefore, allow anything to project 
in front to make an angle-pavilion, and conse- 
quently had to treat the end bay as one. With 
regard to the other point Mr. Farrow had raised, 
as to the little oriels, which occasionally had 
their centres outside the walls, he need only 
repeat that Mr. Farrow did not approve of 
them, and therefore they could not be deemed 
as going against his (the speaker’s) theory, that 
the centre of the angle should be within. He 
had rather hoped that a greater number of the 
members would have spoken, for all he had 
said was, after all, very much matter of opinion, 
and he had put it forward with a certain 
amount of hesitation. Questions of taste 
were not on quite the same footing with 
scientific questions, and opinions upon them 
were always open to discussion. 








THE RECENT ART CONGRESS AT 
EDINBURGH: 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS IN THE SECTION 
OF PAINTING, 


Mr. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A., presided at the 
opening meeting of the Section of Painting, 
and delivered an address, in the course of 
which he said he was there as a painter to 
speak to those who did not paint, so that he 
might, if possible, bring them, at all events on 
a few points, into touch with those who did. 
More especially he wished to explain the relation 
which the language held to the message it con- 
tained; for that a painter had a message—his 
own peculiar message—to whatever class or 
order his work belonged, he took for granted, 
or how should they distinguish him from a 
living photographic camera? Among painters 
technical excellence was of paramount im- 
portance. They spent their lives in trying to 
acquire it; they broke their hearts over the 
failure to do so; ard the result was that they 
naturally looked at works of art from a very 
different standpoint to that of the untrained. 
To them, as mere experts, a work would be 
strong or weak in the ratio of its excellence of 
manner. To the ordinary outsider, the matter 
would always be of primary im . The 
former said, “How is it done?” the latter, 
“What does it mean?” Now, it was easy to 
see that this t rested upon very 
solid grounds, and that each point of view was 
the result of a very definite cause. They were in- 
terested to know whether it was possible to bring 
those two points of view into agreement toenable 
the outsider to absorb something of the expert's 
knowledge, and yet preserve his own individn- 
ality as an outsider, and love a work of art in- 
telligently, and, above all, honestly. Could an 
outsider,—i.¢.,one who had no practical 


in painting,—learn to —— enjoy a pic- 
both for its manner its matter? If 
was how could 





side, while if it was at the end of a com-| be 
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He believed the right way to beg bak 
not from the point of vow of a 
from that of the outsider. Ip 
they should follow the only sound methw 
education,—viz., that from the known ts « 
unknown. The shibboleth, “art for 
sake,” used with such intense belief by 





























had devoted their lives to art, must 
unintelligible when uttered to the 

public on such a campaign as the nt. 

it must never be forgotten that ne 
language. Every work of art must —* — 


pression of an idea, whether the idea be abstng 
or concrete; and this equally applied to purely 
decorative art, of which the main tw 
to express beauty—for beauty, 
form or another, would be 
ring idea, or the work could not be 
In the art of painting they must 
sight of this principle, and the 
as a work of art 
manner in which the idea it 
value of the idea it expresses. 
difficulties of their art was that 
in which the idea was expressed 
so important, and in the hands 
it was —— powerful. the 
was forgotten, and the mere expression 
stood out as the successful end aim 
painting. Nevertheless, it had iD 
the past, and he did not believe the futued — 
art would reverse it, that the idea,—the motin — 
—the mental force and intention of the artig — 
and his idiosyncrasy must be interwoven with 
and over-ride the mere e of lan 

in any work which had art enough in it to 
it live. And this, he believed, held trueing © 
the walks of painting, whether the work ® — 
portraiture, historical, domestic, landscape, q — 
decorative. Now, in painting there was, aj 
ever would be, a never-ending struggle betwen 
two extremes,—realism on the one band, aj — 
idealism * the other. A — —* 
balance of the expression,—the language onthe — 
one side, and the idea on the other,—mighth — 
called the mean. National temperament,aswe) — 
as the idiosyncrasy of the painter, would gofty © 
decide towards which extreme he would lean,and — 
the bent and spirit of the age in which he lini — 
would do the rest. For if painting wat — 
language, and expressed the ideas of th 
painter, it must necessarily express those of the 
age which had produced him. Now, 
questions presented themselves. First, Wit 
is the predominating force of this agt 
Secondly, Is it one calculated to help or teat © 
the cause of art? It was easy to answeri® 
first. Whatever might have been done in othe 
lines of human energy during the Victorian, — 
there could be no question that its me — 
remarkable achievements, both theoretial | 
and practical, had been those of science. 4 
The art of the painter had not escape — 
its influence. On one side, and @ "7 — 
important one—that of realism—the sé 7 
which furnished the langesge,: —3 the sige 
and symbols to express the a 
thane eae a wide front open to the influenced — 
science; and on that side art had not be — 
slow or unwilling to follow the advice of scien, 4 
or ungrateful for the valuable help i > 
afforded. They would now try to answe® © 
second question. Would this influence help? = 
retard the cause of art? His answer WS © 
that it might do either according to the masmt 
in which it was received and used by hen : 
If a painter resolutely held the 4 


painting was a ,language and a work of at q 
the expression of — idea,—and used sti 4 
and all that it free 
to enable him better to understand — 
nature, so that by means of then — 
express himself correctly, then the 

produced under its influence would be stre’y A 
and richer than they eggs VR 
allowed this scientific knowledge 

rial or realistic 

instead of intensify the ; 

away by the material wonders 


ere 
signs and symbols, viz., the 

wld be mach advanced by science, 0835 
without it. On the other 

purely artistic me ideal 

which science had unfolded, 
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hand, to contain several scientific blunders and | 
yet be a great work of art. The simple narra- 
tive of a fact per se would not constitute a work 
of art any more than a photograph could be 
considered a work of art, and for the same 





reason,—viz., the material constituents of both 
were alsolutely impersonal ; and it was the per- 
sonality of the artist, the impress on the work 
of the artist's own mind and intention, ade- 
quately expressed, which gave the art. Mr. 
Riviére went on to consider what were the 
chief influences in the world of art which 
regulated and checked this powerful scientific 


| factor, and to consider their chances of holding 


the balance against it. But before dis- 


| cussing them they might perhaps spend a 


few moments to consider the kind of work 
which would be produced without them, and 
how far it would go to satisfy the art-cravirg 
of man. Realism in one form or another must 
be the outcome of a purely scientific impulse, 
and whatever its form, and however dissimilar 
the methods of its different schools might be, 
its single aim must be to register accurately the 
external aspects of things as they appeared 
when scientifically observed. There was a 
realism so wonderful that it arrested their 
attention, and for the moment paralysed 
the imagination. It was so complete in 


| itself that it seemed almost a finality, and 


to the painter, at least, who had spent so 
many years in striving to attain some part 
of the manual dexterity necessary to pro- 
duce such a result, this kind of materialism 
was indeed fascinating and astonishing ; though 
even on him its influence might not be per- 
manent. But mere realism, however wonderful, 
would never give entirely adequate food to those 
who, without special technical knowledge of 
painting, were anxious to receive and enjoy 
whatever there was in art that their own 
natures were able to assimilate. To them 


mere realism could never prove sufficient, | D 


should excite imagination in the beholder; 
that it should not only give, but also promise 
more; that it should be suggestive? Where, 
in this capacity to stir the imagination, was the 
finished statue which could stand beside the 


fragment? or the com building which 
could match the ruin? this point of view 
mere realism could never give them all that 


they wanted. But what should they say on the 
score of beauty, without which art worthy of 
the name could bardly be said to exist? Would 
mere material realism give them this? Would 
the scientific method of observing nature and 
the scientic bias of the age give painters any 
help in their search for it? Could a faithful 
narrative of natural phenomena ever give 
them more than accidental and detached 
scraps of beauty? But of that beauty which 
was essential in its character, and could only 
be evolved by selection and the clearest artistic 
insi experience,—that heauty which 


obliged to busy itself quite as much 
was crade and unnecessary! 


because it would only satisfy a part, and thai one 


the smallest part, of their craving. Those un- 


| Skilled lovers of art would, in nine cases out of 


ten, be the more imaginative of their fellow- 
countrymen, and they would be interested in art, 


| because in it they hoped to find food for their 
imagina 


ition. Goethe says, “For what is the 
real in itself? We take delight in it when it 


: 
| 
: 
| 


is represented with truth,—nay, it may give us| certain 


a Clearer knowledge of certain things, but the 
gain to our higher nature lies alone in the 
ideal, which proceeds from the heart of 
poet.” Mere realism could never be this; 
Troe complete it was, the less it could 
on ee the most realistically 

or ich excited the imagination. 
eb rene tow colours, would often set 
mind elling w a of finished realism 
only confined it to = point a 
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Sllustrations. 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. PETER, EALING. 
E give a reproduction of the exterior and 

interior views of the 

this church by Mr. J. D. Sedding, in 
an anonymous competition, into which, however, 
only three architects 
Mr. Sedding’s very picturesque and 


ormall 
a few days since, 


LOWER LYPIATT 
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The latter adjoins the 
village of Bisley, where are many picturesque 
“bits.” The mansion is new, but incorporates 
portions of an old house of some im 
and historical interest. 
evidently,—from its likeness to other dated 
specimens,—of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The whole collection of farm- 
houses, outhouses, stables, cottages, &c., seem 
to be of the same date, and may be commended 
to any student wishing for a plan of a home- 
stead of that period. 
Lower Lypiatt is a house of considerable 
interest, a paper on which was lately read by 
Mr. C. Wethered, of Stroud. It was built by 
Chas. Coxe, a Welsh Judge, about 1690. 
a curious square house, of prim 
front and back windows have sash-frames, but 
at the sides the windows have transoms. 
The house is only partly inhabited, and is 
lling to ruin, and would be an excellent home 
There are some interesting re- 
mains of embroidered hangings and other 
things; but visitors are not welcomed. The 
porch is a very beautiful piece of delicate 
Classic work, remarkable also for the absolute 
preservation of the stone, although exposed to 
the full blast of the western wind. 
There is a courtyard in front, closed in with 
a handsome screen of stone piers and iron rail- 
ings, and a splendid pair of wrought-iron 
—alas! fast going to ruin. A sketch of these is 
subjoined. The story is, that the Judge re- 
prieved from death a certain blacksmith, on 
condition that he made the gates; but it is 
evident that the house and its belongings were 
the work of no mean architect. 
adjoining this house is an obelisk, of the date 
_| of the house, to the memory of a horse who 
died at the age of forty. The view from the 
top of this house, or from the Limekilns, a little 
further, is as beautiful as anything in land. 
The house in Stroud is dated 1686. 
window in the gable retains, as is rare, its 
original lead-glazing. 
another variety of a form of which I have 
already given several examples. 
.|. Hazleton is a large farm settlement, standin 
in an isolated position on the site of an ol 
Benedictine priory. The very fine old barn of 
the priory remains, with an inscription of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. The doorway to 
the house is of good character, and I propose 
to give a measured drawing of it. 
Mansell manor-house has 
orderly stone front, with a bold cornice of 
stone curiously finished at the two ends. 
RALPH NEVILL. 


ce.—The Editor of 
this journal begs to intimate that he cannot 
undertake to attend to correspondence in 
nexion with the business of the paper which is 
sent to him at any other than the 
address——viz., the Office of the Builder. 
communications should be addressed there, 
not to any private address. 
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to have entered. 


by the Committee 
we presume, to be 


The plan and interior view, taken 
will show the reader 


arches, The ¢ 


the characteristic and 
t of the nave pie 
ect of the heavy plain tie-beams 
across the springing of the roof we confess we 
do not admire, and we wish Mr. Sedding would 
reconsider the matter and dispense 

which it is certainly possible to do; they spoil 


In the plan it will be seen that all exits are 
from the ends of transepts and nave, with no 
side entrance to the nave. It is that 
the school-children should occupy the south 
transept, and have the door into it for their 
special use, so as not to disturb the congrega- 


A curious feature in the decorative design is 
the introduction of the four heart-shapes into 
the tracery of the circular end window, as will 
be seen in the interior view. 

As to the estimated cost and proposed 
materials we have no details at present. 
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BRASS OF ROGER THORNTON (1429): 
ALL SAINTS’, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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ARCHITECTURE ABOUT THE GOLDEN 
VALLEY, GLOUCESTE RSHIRE.—-III. 
East of Stroud is a lofty range of hills 


further site. "On thi riage are Lower, Middle, 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: — 
THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, _— 
THE opening meeting of this Institution 
held on Monday evening last, when an sdine 
was delivered by Mr. Elias Pitts 7. | 
President. We extract the following p 


"Sat iam, fo hn tek ee * 
you on the continued and ad — 


my Presidency we numbered fourteen Tar> 
Members, 784 Fee: SES Troteenicnal ime 
ciates, 90 Associates, Stadents, or 1, 
of all classes. The total number sew same 
1,448, besides a large number of new Member 
(nearly 100) in various stages of election. Ne 
is it umreasonab Lo 
















communication with us and with each othe, 
The extension of these Committees will, dou — 
less, strengthen and consolidate our Institation, 
will widen its influence, will tend to dissemj. — 
nate its valuable literature, and will affoda — 
increased area of selection for representative: — 
on the Council. poe also S— befor 

roceeding to gen topics, Councl — 
_ authorised the holding of a few so-called 
Janior Meetings during each Session, bh 
attended only by Examiners and Studentsunda — 
thirty-two years of age. It is believed tie © 
meetings of the kind can hardly failtobeuehl — 
in training the younger Members in ltemy — 
habits, and in cultivating the power of speaking — 
in public. ... a 
The legislation of the past Session is of om — 
siderable interest. Among the Acts whi — 
received the Royal Assent, the Board of Ag 3 
ture Act is most acceptable, and likely to bemet — 
eminently useful in all matters relating to — 
Clothed with the powers of the Privy Cou — 
under the “Contagious Diseases : i 
Act,” it undertakes the various compre 
hensive duties of the Land Commission, ® | 
courteously and ably fulfilled by our Honey © 
Members, Sir James Caird and Col. Leach, & ~ 
gether with the authority and responsibilities ¢ 7 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Works ani : 
Public Buildings under the Survey Act of 187; — 
the collection and preparation of statistion® — 
lating to agriculture and forestry; the ima — 
tion of schools, in which technical 
is given in —— foresty, and 
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may be thought mor gg for : 
of agriculture and forestry. bat 
will y constitute an office from which it 
f on and advice upon every 
nectedwith land, with agriculture, and the’ 
interests relating thereto will be + 
At last, too, a status is given to educalitt & 
forestry. It is remarkable that the oe j 
Kingdom, producing, probably, 48 fine ad 
valuable timber as any part of the world, aa — 
have afforded no means of education 

direction of home forestry. -* 
this Act, the Council of the Institanon : 
prepared a complete system of Special Eun 
nation in this subject, as well as ip Sanitsr og 
Science and in Land Surveying — 
These Special Examinations, which are > | 
to Mem of the Institution, are ——— ; 
of t service to y practitioners, 6 © 
we a of ——— and advance ; 
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The Arbitration Act is of 














to this Institution. Brought in by the AM’? 
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within the discretion of the arbitrators or 
umpire ; the production of books or documents 
having bearing on the matter at issue, and a 


THE BUILDER. 


power to compel the attendance of witnesses, | him. 


na. The effect ——— to mate- 
strengthen the hands of arbitrators or 
ad wages in every reasonable direction. 

As most of those whom I address are aware, 
the question of rating advertising stations has 
been a subject of some difficulty. An Act, 
called the Advertising Stations Act, which re- 
caived the Royal assent this year, provides for 
the rating of unoccupied or occupied premises 
in respect of rental value derived from 
their application to this purpose. The occupier 
is the person liable to be rated, not the adver- 

contractor. The power is reserved to the 
local authorities to enable them to prohibit or 
sanction the use of temporary hoardings for 


advertising purposes, subject to a payment or 
some other equivalent consideration... . 


Before concluding, I cannot forget that this 

ing address marks the not distant termi- 
nation of my occupancy of this chair. To be, 
for the time being, the official head of one’s 
profession is a distinction of which any man 
may well be proud, and doubly so when he is 
called upon to preside over an institution so 
full of vitality and promise, and so intimately 
identified as this is with some of the most 
important interests in the arena of human 


affairs. 

Iam not of those whose faith fails them as 
regards the future of our profession. So long 
as separate ownership in property exists 
(which, I take it, will be so long as civilisa- 
tion endures), the desire to acquire and the 
necessity for parting with property will con- 
tinue to operate. Whoever the holders may 
be, they cannot afford to dispense with the 
skilled advice of those experienced in business 
transactions. The form of business may 
change; branches of practice may, in accord- 
ance with the modern tendency, become more 
specialised, but the business, I venture to pre- 

ct, will remain and multiply after the present 
lull is over—the lull which, indeed, generally 
precedes all new developments. 

We have taken upon ourselves, as an Insti- 
tution, the duty of guiding the rising genera- 
tion of surveyors in the path of exact know- 
ledge which its predecessors would gladly 
have trodden had the opportunity existed. But 
no educational effort can endow the surveyor of 
the future with his best on,—a candid 
and upright mind, and a desire to deal fairly as 
between all parties. 


candi- 
dates they saw so lately: they would have 


power 
again, 
fresh 


to summon any they might wish to see 
and they d even have power to see 
candidates. They would be able in the 


as 

- Rhodes, Chairman of the Main Drainage 
Committee, in expressing his , 
Gordon’s death, said that in 
stipend offered (1,500/. per annum) 
sufficient, and they ought to 
opportunity of increasing it. 
however, met with no favour, 

Sir John Lubbock moved that the 
of the Chairman should be adopted, and this 
was accordingly done. 

The Chairman added that he was afraid that 
their late official had died under unfortunate 
circumstances, in some respects. He left his 

intment at Leicester to come to them, and 
i had died in that appointment he would, 
no doubt, have been entitled to consideration at 
the hands of the Council. It was a very 
difficult case to deal with. Of course, Mr. 
Gordon took the appointment as Engineer of 
the London County Council knowing exactly 
what the conditions were, and he had not been 


We have had brilliant examples to guide us | ¥45 very 


in the past, and I doubt not that among those I 

see before me, possessing the ineffable glory of 

youth, there are many that will hand down the 

honourable traditions bequeathed to them by 
the generation that is passing away. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Matthews, of Bir- 

,» seconded by Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., 


a vote of thanks was accorded to the President 
for his address. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Election of Presiding Officers.—At the 
statutory meeting of this body, held on Thurs- 
day, the 7th inst., Lord Rosebery and Sir John 
Lubbock were unanimously re-elected Chairman 


and Vice-Chairman, respectively. With regard | The 


to the post of Deputy-Chairman, rendered 
vacant by the death of Mr. Firth, M.P., it was 
decided to reduce the salary from 2,0001. to 
1,500/. per annum. Three nominations for this 
office were made, Mr. Fardell (who was a 
member of the late M litan Board of 
Works), Mr. Alderman Gibb (Vestry Clerk of 
St. Pancras), and Mr. Councillor Haggis. When 
—— 

51 Gibb, 19; Haggis, 59. Mr. Gibb's 
name having been dropped, the second voting 
resulted as follows—Fardell, 51; Haggis, 61. 
Mr. Haggis was therefore declared to be elected, 
— * briefly returned thanks for the appoint- 


Death of the Chief Engineer.—At the ordinary 
weekly meeting, held on Tuesday last, the 
a (Lord Rosebery) said he had to make 

ormal announcement of the death of the 
valuable official whom they inted so short 
—* time ago as their Chief ——— He had 

y been with them two months, and it was 
Of tp meible for them to have a long experience 
+ Ea Gordon’s qualities, but he was quite sure 

wat there was no member of the Council who 
came in contact with him who did not experience 





concern to his family. He did not intend to 
make any proposal, but he would ask the 
Council to refer the matter to some committee 
so that they might bring up a report on the 
subject. 

The matter was then referred to the Standing 


Gift of a New Park to London.—The Chair- 
man read a letterfrom Sir Sydney Waterlow, 


Bart., offering for the Council's acceptance, a8 a | mittee shall 


public park for London, some twenty-nine acres 


of land on the southern slope of Higbgate-hill. 
the are undu- 


put, the numbers were :— | the 





* See Builder for Oct. 26, Nov, 2, and Nov, 9. 
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do 
large, he would get it. 

competition all round. There should be 
more monopoly for the small man than, as 
deputation seemed to imply, there was for 


oy, ae said the deputation were quite 

that every respectable builder in London 
should have the same opportunity. What they 
complained of was that the small men had never 
had an opportunity of doing any of the Board’s 
work. He made bold to say if the discussion 


FEE 
: 


4% 


motion put to the vote, it would have been | be d 


carried. When the members voted for the 
motion providing that a selected list of builders 
should have the work, they did not think that 
the whole work was to be given to seven firms 
only. 

Mrs. Besant said if the motion was passed it 
would make it almost impossible to carry out 
the work. It would throw the work in each 
district into the hands of the local men, and if 
this was done in the case of her own division 
(Tower Hamlets) it would be im ble to 
carry out the resolution of the Board with regard 
to the rate of wages, for there was not one firm 
in that division who paid the Union rate of 
wages. She intended, in the workman’s inte- 
rest, to support Mr. Helby in his action. Last 
summer the work had to be placed in the hands 
of some of these small men, to the injury of the 
work and the detriment of the working men. 
When they were dealing with big public work, 
what was there in the argument of giving the 
local men the local work? Would they think 
of giving their printing to some small “ jobbing- 
house”? The Chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee had been placed in a very awkward posi- 
tion by the uncertain voting of the members of 
the Board, he having entered into certain 
arrangements with contractors, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Board passed last 
August, and the Board were not now prepared 
to sanction Mr. Helby’s action. Toagree to the 
amendment would be deing justice to the Chair- 
man and the members of the Committee. 

Mr. Lucraft hoped the matter would go back 
to the Committee. He had not the least doubt 
that, after the discussion that bad taken place 
on the question, all the members of the Com- 
mittee would take care to be present, and would 
go into the matter in a better way than he con- 
sidered it had been gone into. With regard to 
the fair rate of wages question, it was part of 
the contract that such should be paid the work- 
men, and if this could not be carried out in one 
division, the work must be given to contractors 
from a neighbouring division. There was 
nothing in this part of Mrs. Besant’s argument. 

Mr. Collins was quite prepared to vote for the 
matter being referred to the Works Committee, 
but he wanted first a distinct statement from 
Mr. Helby to the effect that he would endeavour 
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. 8. D. Headlam said he would sup- 

‘s amendment for the same 
reason that Mrs. Besant was against it—because 
of the smallness of the number of unionist 
houses in some parts of London. 

Mr. Hart was in favour of the matter going 
down to the Committee as an open question, 
but not upon the views expressed by Mrs. 
Besant 


Mr. Helby said that if the question came back 
to the Committee, as he hoped it would, it would 
have his full consideration, and no doubt the 
full consideration of every member of the Com- 
mittee. He complained of the treatment he 
had received at the hands of the Board. The 
Committee had carried out what the Board had 
authorised them to do, and they could not ad- 
vertise in the way Mr. Collins spoke of. It was 
absolutely necessary that certain work should 
one, and it was given out in the vacation, 
and the men had been doing the work most 
satisfactorily. The Rev. Oliver Mitchell com- 
plained last week of the carrying out of the 
work in Walworth. He (Mr. Helby) had made 
inquiries, and he found that the work was being 
done under the old system. As to fair wages, 
he could say that not a single man in the East- 
end of London had carried out the condition 
of paying the Union rate of wages laid down in 
the contract which they signed. The men 
employed by the secretary of the deputation 
now memorialising them had struck for 
higher wages. The matter, if referred to the 
Works Committee, would have full and fair 
consideration. 

Mr. Gover said he must protest against the 
doctrines laid down by Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Helby to the effect that the Board were bound 
to support the Committee in their action in this 
matter. It was now clear that the matter had 
been pretty much left to Mr. Helby, who was 
afterwards backed by his Committee. He (Mr. 
Gover) contended that the resolution of last 
August had net been carried out as the Board 
intended it to be. He declined to believe Mrs. 
Besant’s unsupported statement that not a 
single man paid the Union rate of in the 
Tower Hamlets division. The Board ought to 
know, but it did not, how it was these selected 
firms were asked to compete. He hoped the 
mane — —* be referred to the Works 

mmittee upon the interpretation put upon it 
by Mrs. ecu. re : * 

Mr. Barnes, at this point, said he would 
accept the amendment. 


The question was accordingly referred to the 
Works Committee. 


At the meeting of the Board on the 7th inst., 

Mr. John Lobb put the following questions to 
the Chairman of the Works Committee (Mr. 
Helby) :— 

“*1, Whether it is not a fact that up to Dec. 17, 1885, 
before the pears of the resolution publicly inviti 

ertisement, the contracts for schools an 

enlargement of schools were in the hands of a selected list. 

2. Whether he considers that the selected list is the 
same as ‘ publicly inviting tenders by advertisements.’ 

3. W r it 18 not a fact that, since the passing of the 
resolution publicly inviting tenders by advertisement on 
Dec. 17, 1885, up to Feb, 21, 1889, on which the said reso- 


lution was rescinded the Board, not 
ee y stig la, ener He. to the list.” sigs ter ata 


Mr. Helby, in reply to No. 1, said that prior 


to the passing of the resolution of Dec. 17, 
1885, contracts were entered into for the erec- 


: 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue forty-second anniversary dinner in aid 
of the fands of this Institution was held on 
Thursday evening, the 7th inst., at 

Hall, London-wall. Mr. James W. Hobbs, J.P. 
(Mayor of Croydon), President of the Institu. 
tion, occupied the chair, and was su 
Mr. Banister * Nie ae (Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company); Sir George Chubb; 
Mr. deca Plucknett, J.P. (Treasurer of the 
Institution); Mr. Steere; Mr. H. H. Bartlett; 
Captain Dibley; Mr. Thos. F. Rider; Mr, J, 
Howard Colls; Mr. W. Robertson; Mr. T. G, 
Smith ; Mr. Burt; Mr. R. L. Curtis; Mr. Thos. 
Stirling, and other friends of the 

the whole company numbering about 170. 

The Chairman gave the toast of “ Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the rest 
of the Royal Family.” 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett gave ‘“‘The Army, Navy, 
and Reserve Forces,” Major Brutton res 

for the “ Army and Navy,” and Colonel 
Fletcher for “The Reserve Forces.” 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” said that the first thing to be 
thought of in regard to a charity of this sort 
was to consider what it had done in the past to 
commend it to support in the future. Their 
worthy Secretary, Major Brutton, had handed 
him some statistics, which showed that since 
the foundation of the Institution 142 men and 
102 women had been elected as pensioners, 
making a grand total of 344, whom they might 
claim to have rescced from serious anxiety and 
poverty (cheers). At present there were twenty- 
four men and thirty-six women on the 
Some of those who had received benefit from 
the Institution had at one time been in great 
affluence, showing how necessary it was for 
those who were in prosperity to do all they 
could in the way of alleviating the sufferings of 
those who had once stood in the same —— 
He supposed there was no trade w had 
more vicissitudes than the building trade. 
Trouble might arise from the delivery of faulty 
timber; from bricks not being up to sample; or 
from Vent in the stone after all the work had 
been put upon it. Then, when the work was 
executed in what the builder considered an 
honest manner, the surveyor might be out of 
town, the certificate could not be o 

and, indeed, when it was forthcoming the 
lawyer ibly had not pre a 
Cathe Those were —— they 
smile at then, bat they were very different when 
their full meaning was realised. A builder 
might have many thousands of pounds honestly 
coming to him, but a £50 bill returned might 
entail bankruptcy and ruin. That being the 
case, it was astonishing that so many 
failed to support this most deserving . 
In this country there were a million and a 5a 
people engaged in the building trade, and in 
London alone, to the last census, 20 
fewer than 224,000 people made their living 
it. Then again, in London there were l,l 
architects, 1,626 builders, and 434 surveyor, 
and looking at the income of the Institution, 
he could not consider it as ly representa- 
tive of the great industry in whose interest the 
fund had been established. The Chairman coB- 


cluded an eloquent the toast 
with the name Geom ucknett, J.P» 
the Treasurer. 
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etropolis would only subscribe in thelr 
prosperity, all anxiety on the part of i 
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ttee would pass away, and many more 
pensioners could be elected (applause). 

Mr. R. L. Curtis (Mayor of West Ham) pro- 
“The Worshipful Company of Carpenters.” 
it was an immense advantage, he said, to have 
the annual dinner of the Institution in that 
noble hall instead of in some City tavern, the 
Company having the utmost sympathy in every 
branch of the building trade. 

Col. Banister Fletcher (Master of the Com- 
it had given to the Court to be able to assist 
the Institution. The Company was also doing 
all in its power, by the establishment of 
technical schools and examinations to advance 
the craft, and he hoped the builders them- 
selves would give the work their help and 
countenance. 

Mr. Alexander Ritchie next gave “The 
Health of the Chairman and President,” adding 
that Mr. Hobbs was a man of many parts and 
great qualifications, and that it would have been 
difficult to have selected a man better able to 
fill the presidential chair. 

The toast was drunk with acclamation, and 
the Chairman suitably replied. 

Sir George Chubb proposed “The Architects 
and Surveyors.” 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke responded, and 

sed the interest which the architect felt 
in the builder; in fact, nothing could be more 
trying to the architect than to feel that the 
builder and contractor had come badly out of 
ajob. The great buildings of the metropolis 
showed that the architects were doing their 
best for London of the present day. He also 
bore testimony to the work of the surveyors, 
and the esteem in which they were held. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson gave “ The Vice-Presidents, 
Committee, and Stewards,” which was responded 
to by Messrs. W. Shepherd and C, Bussell. The 
concluding toast was that of “ The Ladies.” 

In the course of the evening subscriptions to 
the amount of 9127. were first announced, of 
which sum 674/. appeared in the President's 
list. A farther appeal from the chair realised 
another 50/., when the Chairman intimated, 
amidst applause that he would make up the 
amount to 1,000/. 








— 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Architectural Association —The 
first ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held on the 5th inst., when the President (Mr. 
J. H. Woodhouse) delivered the opening address 
of the session. Referring to competitions, he 
said it was a mistake to compete unless there 
was a professional assessor or assessors, and he 
only wished they were so unanimous a body that 
they could compel all promoters of competitions 
to agree on this point. He advocated the 
taking-out of quantities by the architect, but 
insisted on the same being done with every 
care, and made as explanatory as possible, 
leaving no doubt in the mind of the builder as 
to his (the architect’s) exact meaning and in- 
tention. He also referred to the proposed 
affiliation with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and to the communications received 
from the Manchester Society of Architects 
advocating the formation of one society instead 
of two as at present. A hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Woodhouse for his address was moved 
by Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley, seconded by Mr. 
Chadwick, supported by Messrs. Hodgson, Mee, 
and Potts, and carried unanimously. Thirteen 
new members were nominated, and a number 
of donations to the library were announced. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
—A meeting of this Society was held last 

y night at the School of Art, Mr. O. J. 
Innocent, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. J. 
Lancashire was elected a student of the Society, 
and Mr. W. Teather was also nominated by the 
C A letter was read from the Presi- 
dent (Mr. F. isa. apologising for his ~on- 
ce, Owing to a long-standing eng.;;e- 

H. Lancashire read * 


of cost would not enter into his paper so much | the 


a8 bis Own experience of from twent to twenty- 
five years of the work ram the sur- 















cluded bya of the various 
processes gone through in construction of a 
great oir. 








OBITUARY. 
Mr. —* Gordon, M. Inst. C. F- 
nounce with great regret the 
Mr. Joseph Gordon, M. Inst.0. E., w 
elected in July last (see Builder for July 13, p. 
31) to the important position of Ohief-Engineer 
to the London County Council, in succession 
Sir Joseph a resigned. He entered 
upon the duties of that office on September 1. 
Mr. Gordon, who was fifty-two years of age, 
died on Saturday , the 9th inst., in an 
omnibus, while on his way from his residence 
at Hampstead to his office in Spring-gardens. 


Northumberland, in 1837, began his profes- 
sional career as an articled pupil to the late 
Mr. James Hogg, City Surveyor of Carlisle, 
—an office which he himself subsequently 
held from 1860 to 1866. He prepared many 
plans for the draining of large towns in the 
North of England and Scotland. In 1866 he 
was appointed to design and carry out a very 
important sewerage scheme at ort-on- 
Main. He also prepared plans for the sewering 
of Stuttgart, Heilbronn, Munich, Niiremberg, 
Hamburg, Aix-la-Chapelle,and other Continsntal 
towns. In 1880 he became Borough Sarveyor 
at Leicester, where his extensive operations 
greatly reduced the death-rate. He carried out 
flood works costing over 380,000/., and he also 
designed the sewerage works now in progress, 
which will cost over 300,000. He was 
elected an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1862,and a Member of the 
Institution in 1874. He was President of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neers and Surveyors for the year 1887-88, and 
his able presidential address will be found 
reported in the Builder for July 23, 1887. In 
our pages for October 22 of the same year will 
be found a detailed description (with illustra- 
tions) of the flood prevention works carried 
out by him at Leicester—Dr. G. Danford 
Thomas held an inquest on the body of the 
deceased on Monday, when medical evidence 
was given to the effect that death was due to 
syncope whilst the deceased was suffering from 
a weak heart.——-The funeral took place on 
Wednesday, in the Leicester Cemetery, leaving 
St. Pancras Station by the 10°30 a.m. express, 
the following members of the Association of 
Municipal Engineers attending, viz., Mr. Boulnois 
(President), Mr. Angell and Mr. Jones (Past- 
Presidents), Mr. Robson, Mr. McKie, Mr. Meade, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Thomas Cole (Secretary). 
The London County Council was represented at 
the funeral, as was also the Corporation of 
Leicester. 

Mr. William Millican, J.P., P.RIB.A., of 
Leicester, died on the 3rd inst., after a pro- 
or illness, in his fifty-ninth year, Mr. (or 
as he was better — ————— Milli- 
can was, according to Leicester Advertiser, 
articled to Mr. Wm. Flint, architect, Friar-lane, 
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as in municipal affairs, and was a 
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Che Student's Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY,. —XX. 
LONDON WATER-SUPPLY (continued). 
Nature of the Geological Strata. 


ground,—the débris and accumulations of suc- 
cessive buildings, rabbish-heaps, &c. 

1. Drift.—A series of absorbent gravels and 
——— ——— — * 
water, held up byt 
(where the Bagshot beds are absent) beneath. 
For centuries this was the chief source of 
supply to the inhabitants, and large numbers of 
wells were sunk to the top of the clay. In 
addition to the fact that it was not suitable = 

eral supply, it became fearfully polluted 
—— — was eventually abandoned. 

2. Bagshot Series.—A capping of the 
Bagshot sands (or, as they are now 
termed, “ London — ") is found 
heights of Highgate and Hampstead, 
in he formation of the ponds at 
At Bagshot Heath, in Surrey, there is a 
siderable thickness of these beds, oo 
im t as water-bearing strata. It 
we spina that the public London 
supply should be largely derived from 
source. From the circumstance, however, 
these beds are somewhat impure, 
seams of lignite in parts, &ec., the 
obtained is not always of the 
Many wells have been sunk into 
series in the district where they 
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generally, more persistent to the 
south than to the north and central areas (of 
the London basin), where, indeed, 
mating the — ot cabins Ge th aoe 
that it is about 3 ft. in where its 
presence may 
met with in 
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progress of well-sinking ; 
nature of the strata often makes it uncertain as 
to how ——— nuisance will continue, within 
certain : 
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THE BUILDER. 


and copious supply of water for esta- 
instances are on 


disappointment has ensued. At the same 
time, it would be difficult to sink through the 
formation without fi abundant water in 
the central area. From fact that the for- 
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Timber and some of its Diseases. By H. Map. 
SHALL WARD, F.R.S., F.L.8. Nature Series. 
Macmillan, 1889 


Rot in Timber. By W. H. Browage, 


mation is so largely drawn upon, however, it | 27Y 


medium-grained sand, about 50 ft. thick at its 


London : Bateford, 1889, 

SHE title of Professor Ward's book is 
liable to be misunderstood. The book 
is chiefly devoted to a 

of the diseases of living trees, and 
therefore, a manual for the forester 
than the architect or the builder. A 





is, however, devoted to the subject of “dry 
" a “domestic” disease of dead timber 


outcrop on the south, becomes much attenuated | rot, 


as it under the metropolis, being only 
28 ft. in thickness in the Tottenham-court-road 
boring, and 14 ft.in the Kentish Town well- 
section. It thins out al her as it goes 
ponerse ⏑ — america —*2 
recognisable between outcrops of t 
and near the former place. It is water- 
, though not of much value in this 


. Gault.—In our area, this formation is in- 
variably found in deep well-borings. It is 
abnormally thick at Caterham,—340 ft.,—200 ft. 
at Richmond, and between 140 ft. and 160 ft. 
as it goes northwards. It is a stiff retentive 
clay, and does not present many difficulties in 


10. Lower Greensand.—The exact extent of 
this — — under London is not yet definitely 
ed. ‘It would appear that it is 400 
to 500 feet thick at its outcrops round the 
gault, but dies out as it recedes from these 
points, being absent under London. It is a 
water-bearing stratum, formed of sand, and 
oer rae Mei iron pans and — 
h it. Its gathering groun 
comparatively small, and it so rapidly thins out 
that, hitherto, attempts have not been particu- 
larly successful in obtaining water from this bed 
in the vicinity of the metropolitan boundary. 
The most likely localities for water are at 
places not far from its outcrop, and we may 
mention that at Chatham, and the vicinity, wells 
seem to be successful, though the formation 
under that locality is very thin. 

The other formations from 11 to 14, bothinclu- 
not ——— the distribution of 
water under on at very great depths, are not 
of sufficient practical importance in regard to 
water-supply for us to consider them in detail. 
As we have previously stated, it does not gene- 
rally pay to bore for water beneath the chalk. 
—* ————— rocks, however, are very 

teresting from a purely geological standpoint ; 
and when our knowledge concerning the —— 


a commercial point of view, the solution of 
this question is not, we believe, of any great 
moment; for, if coalshould eventually be found, 
we do not think it could be remuneratively 








SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Local Board Main Sewerage Works. 
. T. 8S. McCallum, ©.E., of Manchester, 
been appointed engineer (in succes- 
the —— Vawser, M Inst. C.E.), for 
out the sewerage works of the 
District of Royton, near Oldham. 
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un 
t 
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the Surveyor to the Local Board, for the ; 
of the of Shaw. After Pte 
beration and ion of the systems in prac- 
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consists of a series of articles reprinted and en- 
larged from Nature, reads like an 
treatise on surgery. Almost all— 
—the diseases of timber are due to 
growths, some of which are large 
obvious to the most casual observer, 
the bracket-like fungus which projects from the 
stems of decaying trees, and the vari-coloured 
toadstools which grow among their roots, or 





as well as the woody structures, and which find 
h the breathing-pores on the 
under surface of the leaves, and into the woody 
tissues through wounds in the epidermis or 
rough outer bark. The ubiquitous natures of 
res of such organisms can be well under- 
stood, and the wonder is how any living trees 
or cut timber are able to resist their attacks. 
Professor Ward describes cne of these pests as 
spending part of its life on the leaves of the 
common groundsel of our gardens, and the 
pine-tree,—a diversity of 
tastes and adaptability to varying conditions 
of life which is by no means uncommon among 
these low forms of vegetation. 

ic treatment” of diseases both 
of living and dead timber is dealt with by Prof. 
Ward, and the nature of dry-rot and the pre- 
against it are also dealt 


remainder on the 


cautions to be taken 
with by Mr. Bidlake in his mon 
Bidlake treats the subject in more 
, but he acknowledges his debt 
facts to Prof. Ward’s original articles in 
Both books are well illustrated, but, neverthe- 
less, we fear the general readers will find Prof, 
Ward’s somewhat too technical in its 
A long article, occupying nearly a third of 
volume, dealing with the various theories 
scientific men on —— of —— —* —* “ms 
especially open to objection, 
little connexion with the principal subject of 
the work. It belongs to the more abstruce pro- 
vince of vegetable physiology, as does also the 
chapter on the classification of timbers. — 
pecial rs are devoted to “canker 
the larch, “ pine-blister,” leaf diseases, and the 
on the healing of wounds after the breaking off 
of branches by wind, &c., or their removal by 
the forester, is well illustrated, and 
resting reading. The subject of 
pathology is one of great importance, 
Ward's manual is the only one, we 
which brings up our knowledge to a level with 
Continental writers. It is fragmentary, bat we 
trust it will be soon followed by a more com 
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How to Select Wood-Working Machinery. 
J. STAFFORD RANSOME, Ass.-M.Inst. 
London: William Rider & Son. 

Tus is an excellent little book, fall of 
information for those to whom 
dressed, the purchasers and users of 
working machinery. Most of our 
will recognise in the author a 
connected with a leading firm of 
who have made a specialty of 
machinery, and who, it may be added, have 


tl 
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r. Ransome’s virtues as an author 
— confined to those of omis- 
sion. His plan is good, the subject matter 
ee ae Te bagies with om tae: 
ion, He an 
—— chapter on the question generally, in 
which the salient points of good and bad 
machinery are treated. His advice on the 
subject of good—if somewhat dearer—as 
bad—though cheaper—machinery, will 
be appreciated by every one who has ever had 
to use the latter. His remarks apply almost 
with greater force to the case of wood-working 
machinery than to any other class of machine- 
tools, We always remember, in this connexion, 
a favourite saying of an old master we once 
served under, “It is only the richest firms that 
can afford to use common machine tools”; the 
inference being, of course, that they are so much 
dearer in the long run. 
Ashort chapter on “ Some Common Mistakes” 
contains a few shrewd hints. We are glad to 














see that the author does not throw dirt on cata- | bodi 


information, after the manner of many 
writers,—indeed, he advises the purchaser to get 
as many as he can,—and to this we would : 
“neither despise the selling agent, or commer- 
cial traveller, if you have sufficient strength of 
character to withstand his blandishments ; 
otherwise, seclude yourself rigorously.” There 
is a deal of information to be got from these 
gentlemen, not only on the ection of their 
own goods, but on the bi es of their neigh- 
pours. On the latter point they are refresh- 
ingly candid. There is a chapter on second-hand 
machinery,—which is often far dearer than it 
seems, because it is generally “not quite the 
thing,"—and then a good chapter on motive 

. The author does not seem to think 
the time has yet arrived for the gas-engine 
to take the place of steam in o 
situations. He puts down 20 effective h.p. 
at about £1 per day for gas. For the same 
power, 4s, 2d. per day would have to be spent 
in coal, and 5s. per day stoker’s wages ; so that 
the economy of steam over gas would be 
10s. 10d. per day. If waste wood and chips 
were used as fuel the saving would, of course, 
be far greater. There are, however, “ some 
important patents which in the course of a few 
years will lapse,” and then, the author thinks, 
will be a time for the reconsideration of the 
subject. Aftera chapter on the functions of 
wood-working machinery, the author gets to the 
details of his subject. He begins with the 
tree in the forest, cuts it down by a steam-saw, 
handles the logs after felling, on the ground and 
in the yard, and breaks down the heavy timber 
by circular, rack, or band-saw ; the remarks on 
the latter subject being es y worth atten- 
tion. We then get on to the finer machinery, 
a chapter being given to fret-saws. Cross- 
cutting saws are next dealt with, and an instrac- 
tive chapter on saw-blades follows. 

The consideration of planing and moulding 
machines opens up another important section of 
—* hin yl dovetailing = 

machines, es, do ma- 

chines, sand - papering machines, and other 
descriptions of wood-working machine tools are 
dealt with at or less length. After this 
comesa section dealing with matters of cognate 
—such as shafting, 8, and 

; the automatic collection of. wood 

refuse ; pulleys, belting, and !ubricators, and a 
few other details connected with shop practice. 

On ——* have no hesitation in re- 
commending unpreten little book as 
well fulfilling the w the author 
Claims for it. Indeed, it is seldom one sees so 
much good matter so modestly presented. The 
numerous ill al h not high 

Ay the wood engra 
well designed to serve the purpose of 
helping the text. 
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The Cost of City Improvements.—The 
— —— of Ludgate-hill has covered a period 
ee years, and is now almost com- 


eater an The tis, into 
" e 
51 to 71, cutatie Sait ae the 


of Sewers, 85,4051. A few years 
later another block was taken—19 to 35-—at a 


cost of 43,8251. The houses 11 to 17 necessitated A 





at ang 
’ 5, St. Martin’s-court, cost 

—2— This makes a total expenditure up to 
Present time of 324,326/., but there will be 


s recoupment in connexion with 
the last item. — City Tess. | 


s art, are suffi- | ang! 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
17,308, Sawing Stone. J. Pickover. 


To facilitate the sawing of stone, a series of circular 
saws of different diameters are, according to this 
invention, used, so arranged that the saw of the 
smallest diameter works upon the stone first, and 
diameter last, so that a kerf of 


tailed kerfs fitted in dovetailed notches in the 
tapered faces of the segments, Above the saws is 
mounted a sand-trough having tubes which lead 
in front of the saws, so mounted and set that 
the water will feed the same to the kerf at the 
proper point. 

17,415, Blocks for Building. A. Katz. 

These building blocks, which are designed for use 
in partitions, esilings, &c., are made ot a mixture 
of woody refuse, such as chaff, straw, 
husks, woody fibre, &c., or other light or porous 

es, worked up with lime or cement, and poured 
into moulds so constructed as to form blocks Serine 
hollow passages or spaces, made in such a way as to 
decrease the weight without materially diminishing 
the strength in the direction of strain or pressure. 


17,422, Ventilators, &c. J. Utley. 


The ventilators are chiefly designed for use with 
ships’ side-lights. A suitable chamber or compart- 
— he —— of —* vessel] communicates on the 
outside of the vessel with the open air through the 
side-light or port, and upon the inside with one or 
more air tubes or —— means of which the 
air can be eunveyed to compartment or com- 
partments in the interior of the vessel it is desired 
to ventilate. Suitable floats, or valves, are fitted 
so as to close the apertures in case the openings are 
submerged. 

17,563, Fireproof Floors... W. Lindsay. 


The floor whieh is the subject_of this patent is 
made of bricks, the length of which is equal to half 
the distance between the walls or other supports 
which carry the floor. Every alternate course con- 
sists of two whole bricks, and the remaining courses 
of a whole brick in the middie and half a brick 
each side, so that the courses break bond. The 
faces of the bricks where they rest against each 
other are made in such a form that they interlock 
one with the other. The bricks are grouted or 
cemented together. 


8,597, Enamel for Building Materials. J. 
Stiel. 

According to this invention, an enamel produced 
by mixing gravel, phosphates, and carbonates with 
metallic oxides, is put on to bricks, window-sills, or 
building materials, and the smooth surface thus 
formed will resist all action of the weather. 


9,148, Iridescent Blown or Rolled Window- 
glass. E. Grosse. 

After the sheet of window-glass is smoothed out 
in the ordinary process of manufacture, in the 
stretching or anpealing furnace, 

—— 3 of mpi which give it an iridescent 
appearance, W is novel in window-giass, 
15,653, Fasteners for Sliding Windows. 
W. J. T. Goatley and G. Barton. 

These fasteners for retainng 
carriage or other windows may be 

sash or to the frame, — — — 
view or placed upon the sash or the frame. 

on Oe ach reaioba meat onguemeel te 
workin or @ waved or 

of — so that the bolt, assisted by the p 
of a spring, will hold the sash against the force of 
gravity, and yet allow of its being lifted or lowered 
at will. 


17,495, Incombustible Roof. J. Dinsmore, 





sliding sashes of | Sewer 
applied to the | E. 








Ost. 21.—16,579, W. Bradford, Flooring Material 
— 7, owell ° Protector 
athe tsieinal — 
Oct, 22. — 16,621, H. Jolly, Attechment for 
Brazing Band 


Oct. 23.—16,715. J. , Ventilator.— 
16,720, W. Seott-Monerieff, -flushing Cis- 
terns.—16,726, T. Ashenhurst, or 


for Doors, &c. and same. —16,7 J. 
Jofeh, Checking Wetkanen's Thee = 


Oct, 24,—16,774, H. Maddern. jun., Carpenters’ 
Ploughs and Fillisters, —16,781, C. 8 
Water te ke Ie Tee 


‘ ‘ y Drai 
—16,804, J. Wilson, Nails.—16,819, J. Sherwin, 
Opening and Closing Gear for Greenhouses or other 
Ventilators. 

Oct. 25.—16,831, W. Cowan, Flashing Cisterns, 
&e.—16,860, E. Urry and G. Farini, M ism for 
Closing Doors. —16,885, H. Lake, Bridges and 
similar structures.-—16,888, T. Lixsmith, Plank 
Supporting Frames for B Painters, &c. 

Oct. 26.—16,911, 8. and 8. Draught, Rain, 
or Dust Excluders, for Doors, &¢.—16.915, J. Mar- 
gison, Combined Door-knoeker and Bell.—16,941, 
H, Blake, mre pene oi 

Oct, 28.—16,975, A. Bland, y-traps.—17,002, 
J, Stevens and ©. Major, Spring Hinges for Doors, 
—17,032, H. Lake, Portable Seaffolde. 

ood Screws.— 


Nov. 1.—17,299, R. Aitken, Method of Making 
Double-hung Sash-Windows open inwards like a 
door.—17,332, F. White and D. Banfield, Door 
Easer and Fastener.—17,335, F. Nickel, for 
Scaffolding.—17,337, 8. Sharp, D: ter 
for Doors. —17,357, D. Bryce, Wall 

Nov. 2.—17,382, W. J. Rhoades, Prevention 
of Down- in Chimneys.—-17,422, F. Podany, 

, Clearing of —17,442, J. Hamblet 
and A. on 


: &e.—17,443, W, 
Lindsay, Tiles, 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


13,280, J. Arnold, Disinfecting and Deodorising 
Gases, &c., in Soil Pipes, Drains, &c.—13,410, 
Ventilators and Cow 


Thomas, Chimney 1A, we 
18,058, Giesing Roos pomerh ae Soelgrove — 


and Fit- 


Thomas, Preparation and 
&e.—16,192, C. Broad and C. 3 
Sills for Windows and Door-frames and 












16,201, W. Sayer, Air F or V 
Fana.—16,312, D. Wage Ging addr : 
| 16,516, J. Shenton, Brick and Drain Making 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open te Opposition for Two Months, 








16,448, T. Smith, —— Machines. —18,294, E. 


Strange and J. Austen, Smoke Extractors, 


Ventilators, ko. —18,866, T. T Lavatory 
Wash Basins and Fittings.— 6,543, , Lock- 
ing or Fastening Slidi Bh gg ie G 
Bailey, Bakers’ — 795, Davies, 


Tanks and Ventilating same.—16, 28, J. Comneli| 2 


Window Sash Holder and Bolt.—18,624, J. 
and J. + <€. Valve A 
&c.—18,865, T. Toyf 


for Water-closets, 
Water-closets.—304, J. 


Sute! iffe, Window Sash-fastener.— 11,922, G. Red. 
fern, Composition for Covering Walls. —13,649, J. 
Weiss, Handles for Tools.—14,237, W. Thompson, 
Flushing Apparatus.—15,336, J. and F. Howorth, 


Ventilating Apparatas. 


— 





——— 





RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


STATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Nov. 4.—By Wacerarr & Waxmar. 





eevee 





... rrr 
42, Alma-st., u.t. 46 yre., g.r. £25, r. £42 p.a.... 
By Guo. Huav & Co, 
Dorset-sq.—18, 20, and 22, Boston-pl., and 22, Bal- 
combe-st, | at, 20 yrs., gr. . 126, 
Nov, 6.—By Baar, Younes, & Co, 
Caledonian-rd.—66, Gifford-st., — * 
r. £90 p.a. 





eee ree eeeeerere 





By Tuvaccop « “‘Manerm, 
Holloway—F.g.r. of £26. 1s, with reversion in 75 


— 


——e———— ———e— —— — ——— ——— —— ALA ee 








eeeereeeeree 


r. £37 
Ventnor—Alexander-parade, ‘f.g.t. of £47, with 
reversion in 992 yrs. 





By ay MarrHEws. 


Old Kent-rd,—34, * f., ox. £36 pa.... 
46 and 48, Downes-st o.t. £46, 166. p.a. ...... 
78, 7474, and 749, 72, O18 ‘Based, wt. 22 yrs. g.r. 


* 753, “and 755, ‘Old Kent - rd, ‘at. 22 | 3%, 
g.r. <P SS RE OF ES ROR 
By A. Ricuans. 
City of London—1, 2, and 3, Fenton’s-bidgs., f. 
Goswell-rd.—10, Gee-st., f., o.r. BD Ms - cccccrceseee 
By Wrixrrsox, Son, & Watca. 
Brighton—W, Marine-parade, f.r. of 2108, poveation 
I 
124, W — é., 5. ‘£80 p.s. 
Nov. 6.—By W. T. Mansx. 
nfield—1 and 2 
inlington—35 and a, Segue, “yh, F. £52 p.4.... 
By Roezrs, Cusruan, & Co. 


West ——— — u.t. 87 yr, 
g.r. £14, 10s, .. 














*eeee8 





‘By A Wasson. 

floundsditch—117, Gravel-la., and 17, —E— a 

B. BEL PeBe ...cevsercessesves 
By T. B. Wasesceve. 

Kentish Town—81, Malden-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. £8 

Nov. * Nall Ww. ig og 





Barry Hill Pen, and 
— —— 
By Wawnow & Haxgprye. — 
Hoxton—10 and part of 8, Pitfleld-st,, and 1 and 2, 
Boot-*t., ed taf $ ak ky o Ot. £2. 10,, r. £144 p.a, 


Lower Clapton—16, inscott-rd., u.t . 89 yrs, r. 
£7, 10s., r. £46, 1és, ..... 








—— * condone ‘wt. 62 — 
gereton ngrave-st. BP. BOS PB. ..ccceses 
Forest-gate—270, Romford-rd. x he — P.a.. 


phir & FuLurr. 
We st Bronpton—23, Ba th-grove, u.t, 66 yrs., g.r. 
Edgware-rd.—50, Molyneux-st., f., er. £50 ——— 


By J. A. Jowns, 
— ——— ut. 48 —— 








Nor. —— . Houcouns. 
Oxford-st.—Nos, 492 and ang u.t. oy, gr. £15, 
r, £365 p.a. 





By Vaveuan & Co. 
ere igs Hendon-lane, u.t, 83 yrs., g.r. £10, 
18, —— u.t. 83 r, £8, r. £55 ... 
Hampstesd-rd.—5 and 6, Little’ —— ut. 21 





ee ee 


£4. 42., r. £90 ...... 
By A, Fran. 
— to 74, and 100 to 104, Bast, wt ll 
yrs., g.t. B52. 10s. 














13s... 
aie ba .—No. 62, ut, 10 yrs,, g.r. £30, O., r. 


Upper Badford-pi and stabling, ut. 38 yrs, 


a ee ee 
4 and ut. 13 yre., g.r. 


£4. Ws, 











Edgware-rd.—I gr, of £450, subject to a.r. of £370 


ps. for 4 years 
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for estimated estimated rental ; ut. pa. f 
per — — jt, for sect ; ed. for road: 
sq. 








MEETINGS. 
Satvgpary, Novemers 16, 


Museum 
Morpay, NoveMBEB 18, 


Royal Institute of British Architects 
secblcsmmvel toot Society.—The 2 Brosident (Mr. 


—— Reade) will reada short paper on “‘ The Struc- 
ture of Sandstone as affecting Architectural and Engineer- 


ing Works.” 
Tvxuspay, Novemsss 19, 
Institution Civil Engineers.—Mr. J. 3. Thornycroft 
on * Weter-fabe Steam-Boilers for Marine ar et * 


).—Demonstra- | time 
™, 


8 p.m. 

Unwwersity College, London,—Mr. _—_ Stannus on 
“The Distribution and A of Ornament with 
Reference to Surface — and Purposo. 
VI. 6 p.m. 


Statistical Society.—O 
Dr. T. G. Balfour, F.R.G. 
Architectural 
livray on “‘ Sculptor.” 
Warprespary, Novemssr 20. 


Society of Arts.—Opening Address by the Duke of 
PF nose Cc, “es , Chairman of “gt Council. . 

University ae — Professor 
R. 8. Poole on — 


Cairene House.”’ 

Selah Achetlatiod damviatin.-~ 0) Mr. ©. H, 
Compton on “‘ North Creake, Norfolk; its Abbey and 
— 2) Mr. T. Morgan, on “The Rose of 
a and of France in a Vision of Lincoln.” 


> eae by the President, 
—— J. P. M‘Gil- 


Tuvespay, Novemerr 21. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
oo —2 baggy on yard, Blackwall, E. 2 p.m. 
—— — Reon —— —Demonstra- 
ton at the British p.m, 


i — 23. 


Co . me A — Demonstra- 
Sened boule Memienion ollege (Archaeology). 


Museum. 7 p.m, 








Miscellanea. 


Pestive Gatherings.— We are pleased to be 
able to record that a convenient mess-room for 
their men has been erected, at a cost of nearly 
1,0007., by Messrs. Thos. & W. Farmiloe at their 
works, Nine Elms. The architects were Messrs. 
Karslake & Mortimer, and the builder is Mr. 
Thos. Potterton, of Balham. On Saturday even- 
ing last the men in the employ of the Nine 
Elms branch of the firm, numbering about 
100, sat down to a dinner to celebrate the 
of this useful hall. The chair was 
taken by Mr. T. Panaris, supported by Messrs. 
F. Pitts and J. Chard, and the firm was repre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Farmiloe. There were 
also present Mr. Karslake and Mr. Potterton. 
After dinner the chairman, on behalf of the 
employés, thanked the firm for the liberal 
vision made for their comfort, to enable 
to provide themselves at a small cost with a a 
good meal, also with a place to meet for social 
enjoyment. The health and prosperity of the 





firm was then Mr. Arthur Farmiloe 
made a suitabie reply for the firm, and said 
they were to see the mess-room 
so well a , and hoped that it woald 
tend to the social improvement and happiness 


of the employés.——The firm of Messrs. Killby 
& Gayford, builders, 87, Worship-street, erected 
a large stage at the works, 73, Great Tower- 
street, on Saturday last, for the benefit of their 
employés and friends to view the Lord Mayor's 
procession. After the show had passed by the 
workmen were invited to a substantial repast in 
the shape of a cold collation, Mr. Stamp, the 


manager of the firm, being in the chair. The 
toast of “The Firm” was received with loud | request. 


cheers, and was responded to by Mr. Haden- 
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7 opal Meteorotogia Society.—Seven papers to be read. | “Ary 


[ Nov. 16, 1889. 








The English Iron Trade.—The 
iron market is once more in a state pre 


excitement, speculative influences 
the moment succeeded in, to Saute 


organising legitimate 
land and the north of 
ete decent 


upon a sound basis, an evidence o * 
the steady and heavy — *. stocks. 
The principal rise has been in Cleveland 
pig-iron, No. 3, GMB. having gone gp 
above 7s. during the week, it 
possible to gauge the exact advance. 
land warrants are over 4s. per ton 
Glasgow warrants, which, however, have gained 
about 3s. 6d. on the week. Scotch 


Hee 





ranging from 1s. to 3s. per ton. 

in the north-west is 4s. 6d. dearer, and on the 
east coast about 5s. The advance in Cleveland 
and Scotland has been reflected in the 
districts, while the Lancashire pig-iron 
has been unsettled. There has been 
uniform rise of 10s. a ton in finished 
lowing upon the — advance in pig 
although in some ricts prices have 
raised only about 2s. 6d. to 5s. Business, on 
the whole, is {less active. Steel, on the con- 
, continues in very full demand, regardless 
of the further increase in rates of from 5s, to 
10s. perton. There is some sluggishness in 
ordering new vessels, the high prices which 
shipbuilders are obliged to ask acting as a check 
to business. There is no slackening in the 
activity of the engineering trades.—Jron, 


Insanitary Houses in Shoreditch.—At 
the Worship-street, Police-court, on Wednesday, 
the National Tem Land and Building 
Company, represented by their Secretary, of 21, 
Charterhouse-street, ——— owners of 
the premises, 9, 10, and 11, Ann’s-place, 
Bounddry-street, Shoreditch, h, appeared to a 
summons for allowing a nuisance to exist on 
those rendering them injurious to 
health and unfit for habitation. Mr. Temple 





* 








He 





that the walls were damp with rain coming from 
the roof, rats were running all over the place, 
the water-closets were without a water-supply. 
The rooms were so small that often a man with 
his hat on could not stand upright. Evidence 
Renin Dae ri by the tenants in support of 
the complaint, Mr. Alexander, Sanitary In- 


spector, said the premises were insanitary, 
and, in his ion, unfit for habitation, 
and nothing could be done to them 


already cost 5377. of public rates, and he 

it useless to spend more money on them. 
magistrate, having viewed the premises, made 
an order to close them, prohibiting the use of 
them until they were certified as fit for human 
habitation by the Medical Officer of the parish. 


The New Asylum and Hospital, Gart- 
loch.—At a recent meeting of the City of Glas- 
gow Board of Lunacy, the plans of Messrs. 
John Thomson and R. D. Sandilands, 121, West 





iron has also been put up again, the advance — 
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LONDON.—For the erection and 











new 
WwW. F., 
Messrs. 








Norf 


for 


Messrs. Wimperis & Arber, architects :—~ 
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LONDON.—For works at 82, Tottenham-court-roed. | 
Mecers. Furniss & Thorpe, architects, 69, Kentish-town- 




















road :— 
J we 3,673 0 0 
eee. —_ time toe: } = 
. 2,319 0 0 
Tom ; 400 
Gould & Brand (wocepted) — — 2,248 06 





J 
il 
a 
=. 


3, Cumberland place, Mr. W.C, : 
i mena «—. 
Watts ...... — — 1,867 0 0 
oe oo a : 
J.T. Chappel ... . : 
& Brand (accepted) RIE T NE es 1838 0 0 
LONDON .— For ‘alterations to } , No. 3 Red- 
cross-street, EC., for Messrs, & Co, esers. 
Bdmeston & Gabriel, architects, No. 42, Old Broad street. 
Quantities sopplied by Mr. Tasker :-— 
il BOE. ccupince tovdntesseownniink 74 0 0 
—_ aes 
— — 120 0 0 
Smith & Son . 3,282 @ 0 
Kynoch & Co . 1,828 0 0 
Young & Lonsdale 200.2. cc-cevseeneeseoss 1,169 0 0 





LONDON.—For the constrnction of roadway ogy Leg m8 
the proposed Bishop ki -road, Fulham, 
anal Teawards ond Distor King’s Obesity. Mr. 
gE. F. Roberts, architect and surveyor, 3, The Grove, 

Hammersmith :— 














Foster & Dicksce...... , , £o08 0 0! 
3. Garton. ihiaiiaiale coccee O47 14 4 
i “ eee ee 870 0 0 
Pigz “ee -¢8e0 ° ee 833 10 0 
ia iison .. . 8 0 
Se ON ener enn 70 0 0 
WP. The, 793 0 O 
Gearlick UHerton 00 
— 677 0 0 
Oe oe 676 0 0 
Geo. Aldred 668 0 0 
We. WHER 5r 653 00 
J. Jackson..... . 6 0 0 
J. Clements .. . 68 0 O 
_ a be . 683 14 0 
Tomes & Wimpey .......--:0ccccerssesenenes 636 0 0 
— 600 0 0 

Sh, BERET 698 0 0 
Nowell & Robson. .........cccesccssessereesees 505 0 0 
—— 665 0 0 

J. Mears (accepted) 2... .0100---cerecrneneee 633 0 0 
R by a inten — 470 0 0! 








LONDON.—For the erection of » billiard-room, “‘ The 
Ferns,” Laurel-grove, Penge, under the direction of Mr. 
Parnacott, 156, Westminster-bridge-road :— 

Reed (acoepted) .........-02-ccccreeeees — £144 10 0 


LON DON.—For works at ** an in London,” York- 
street, Westminster. Mr. E. Tyler, architect, 71, 

















Gower-street . 
Green ........ * .. £4887 0 0. 
Rhodes  .....+:06s+ ‘ 4156 0 0 
— — 403 10 0 
Gould & Brand (accepted) ............... 373 0 0 
LONDON, 8 W. —For gasfitters’ and pewterers’ 
to the “ Latchmere”’ Hote 8.W., 


for Messrs. Brown Bros. Mr. H., I. Bowten, architect, 
49, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. : 


Peeterers’’ Work 
Briggs, Ale Ud £231 0 0 
Sanders & Son, High Holborn............ 225 0 0 
Backley & Beach, Chelsea ............... 197 : : 





LONDON,—Feor alterations to premises, York-road, 
Lambeth, for Messrs. B. Chamberlain & Son :— 


Young & tLonsdsele, Herne Hill 
(accepted) ... — £105 0 0 


LO WESTOFT.— For the erection of two dwelling- 
I kipper arcidet, Norwich W.G, Bell. Mr. George 


——— .. £1,052 0 0 











K | Oak, 1 inch 





SEVENOAKS.—For alterations and additions at the 
Wesleyan Chepel, Sevenoaks, for the trustees, Mr. 
Thomas Potter, architect, Sevenoaks :— 











Grubb , £305 0 0 
Dartnell.............. . 6 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) ...............200.+.... 287 0 0 





SEVENOAKS. — For alterations and additions to 
Wood Dene, Oskhill, Sevencaks, for Mr. Sidney Thomp- 











son. Mr. Thomas Potter, architect, 
Dartnell ° — apne £325 0 0 
——— —— 306 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) 208 0 0 
WEST HAM.—For siterations to the “‘ British Lion ”’ 
public-house, for Mr. Hutcheson, Mr. T. W. Fletcher, 
——— Alterations Pewtering 
Burgess & Algar ...... £134 0 0 ...... £3110 © 
Ee SEO eS i ee 30.0 «0 
Alexander ........... 168...0: © <scceks 34415 0 
J 98 10. 0 3 0 0 





WORTHING.—For the erection of new premises at 
Worthiog, Sussex, for the London and County Banking 
Com fe Mr. W. Campbell Jones, architect, 
§2, -row :— 


I bi sciistctdisseceste 
Tebrpem & Dome .......0000--cccecscovsesssseee OE @ O 
Jas, Senith RB Goas ...........cccecnscesess 4.8387 0 0 
NR LEDs EB 
Chappell (accepted) .........c00:creeeees ~ 4419 0 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

—~H. A. C. (we cannot afford apace for the letter, which 

w ink will assist the subject materially).—H. R. L.—w 

H. C. (shall have attention).—W. & Co. (too late).—H. N. (too late). 
sts tenders, 


oy the name and address of the sender, not 

We are compelied te decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

—— — otra re (beyond mere items) which 

mere news- ha 
—— i ema mag are NOT DES SSIRED. 0g * 
commun terary and artistic matters should 

be addressed to THE ITOR: all commun relating 
advertisements exclusively business should be 


matters 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 


HOWARD & SOND 


25, 26,27, BERNERS STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from is. 24. ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes is. 82. — 


Walnut Dadoes ” 18,114, ™ 
Parquet ee laid “and polished, from 


£7. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight —— as, laid and polished, at 















Solid }-inch Oak — — Deal floors, 
“ arg or covering laid 
and polished, trom £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 


Walnut or y, from 1s, 34, foot. 

: Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 44. ft. exiue.” 

Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
ate alinttiaae 





Prices given for all —— Work, Deors, Architraves, 
Over. 
—B—— ——— te bs a sr 


called to 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Ae rrp ang 3 Joiners’ work, or Orna 


Plaster. Plain or Decorative, W oh 
Work. Stained Cathedral Glan, and ye 





—— ty ert 











BEST BATH STONE 
CORSHAM DOWN. _| FARLEIGH Dowy 


BOX GROUND. COMBE 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE — 











application te CH 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS. 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apm, 
HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conor 


of this material. Quarries well opened, 

despatch guaranteed. Stonework deliver a 
and fixed complete. Samples and par 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., N 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0, 4 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUAULED for Steps, and Landings, 


es for Public —2— with great wen, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.%& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, IV. 
Asphalte.—The —— and Metallic Len 

( 


Asphalte Company 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouw 
floors, flat roofs, stables, Boe and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fr 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


_ 22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Aon 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAR, 
ke. 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED Sf00K 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL #! 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8%. 































































HOBBS, HART, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 
STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOOR 


or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public 


rpc Lis ors (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing 


& CO. —— 


For ali Purposes. 























Offices & Warehouse: 776, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st. Lonon 











